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NATURE OF MOKAL DEPRAVITY. 
(Concluded from p, 28.) 


Remarks. 1. lf mankind generally 
mistake the nature of their moral de- 
pravity, then it is not strange that so 
many sinners deny that they are total- 
ly depraved. ‘Though the bible lh 
expressly taught that every imagina- 
tion of the hearts of sinners is only || 
evil continually, and “they that are in 
the flesh cannot. please God,” yet a 
great Many sinners cannot see why 
they cannot, and why they do noi 
please God in many things. They 
not only think they can serve the Lerd, 
but they really think they do serve 
him in many respects. And if sin 
consisted in any thing hut selfishness, 
it would be impossible for any sinners 
to believe they are totally depraved; 
for every sinner is conscious of: 
having sometimes loved God and his | 
neighbor, and of having done many | 
things which have promoted individu- 
al and the public good. The only 
way therefore to convince sinners of 
their total and moral depravity is to 
make them see that it consists in noth- 
ing but selfishness. They then wa | 
be convinced that all their love to eu 
and man as well as all their batred, is 
totally sinful, because they have both , 
preceeded from selfish motives. 

2. If mankind generally mistake 
the nature of their moral depravity, 
then it is not strange that many have 
been led to deny the scripture doc- 
trine of a future and eternal punish- 
ment. It is impossible to make sin- 
ners believe that a God of perfect good- 
ness and justice will punish them for- 
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way therefore to convince mankind of 


ever, until they can be made to feel 
‘that they deserve “everlasting des- 
| truction from the presence of the Lord 
, and frem the glory of his power.” But 
‘while they view sin as their calamity 
which they cannot help, they cannot 
feel their desert of endless punishment. 
When they judge of its criminality on- 
y by the injury it has done to them- 
selves and others, they cannot feel thus. 
Indeed it is impossible to make any 
person feel that he deserves the penal- 
ty of the divine law, until he views all 
his sin tobe a voluntary transgression 
of that eternal rule of right. _The only 


the truth and justice of the doctrine of 
endless punishment, is to make them 
see that selfishness, and nothing but 
selfishness, is sin. This they know 
from their own consciences, is a most 
odious and hell deserving affection. 
It is impossible for any sinner to have 
correct views of the nature and extent of 
his moral depravity and not know that 
he deserves the penalty of the divine 
law. And those who are sensible of 
their desert of endless punishment are 
generally convinced of the truth of it. 

6. If sinners generally mistake the 
nature of their moral depravity, thea 
it is not strange that they live so se- 
curely and joyfully. Though God has 
expressly told all impenitent sinners 
that they are condemned already, and 
that his wrath abideth on them, they 
aré in general, totally insensible of both 
their guilt and their danger. While 
under this sentence of condemnation 
te endless punishment in hell, and 
daily exposed to death whieh will 
place them there in utter despair and 
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sorrow, they are generally at ease, and 
in security, and even are joyful. This 
often appears strange and unaccounta- 
bie to saints who have some true sense 
of their deplorable, inexcusable, and 
dangerous condition. They wonder 
why they do not feel burdened with 
their total moral depravity, and trem- 
ble in view of their danger. This sub- 
ject accounts for their peace and secu- 
rity. It is because they are blind res- 
pecting the nature of their moral de- 
pravity. As soon as they are convin- 
ced that all sin is a voluntary trans- 
gression of the divine law which is 
foundea in eternal right, and expressly 
forbids all selfishness on pain of end- 
less death, they then see that they 
have done nothing but sin, and cannot 
serve God with their present selfish 
hearts, because he is an holy God who 
abhors and forbids all selfishness. 
This view of themselves immediately 
throws them into distress, and destroys 
their peace. 
in nothing but blindness respecting | 
the nature and extent of their sintul- 
ness. 

4. If mankind generally mistake 
the nature of their moral depravity, 
then it is absolutely necessary that it || 
should be correctly defined in order to 
fasten conviction of guilt upon either 
saints or sinners. Those who say 
they feel guilty for Adam’s sin deceive 
themselves, if they do not deceive oth- 
ers. Some people co indeed mourn 
over the sinful nature or sinful princi- 
ple which they say they derived from 
Adam, and on account of the sins 
they say they committed inhim. But 
such persons always view their moral 
imperfection as their calamity which 
they cannothelp. And ifthe truth was 
known, this scheme would appear to 
be nothing but the invention of mon- 
kind to palliate the criminality of their 
moral imperfections. Those who 
hold to a siaful principle, or taste, dis- || 
tinct from voluntary disobedience, can 
never be convicted of the guilt of 


Their peace is founded. 
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| holds to a sinful principle or iaste dis- 
tinct from actual sin, can ever feel un- 
der obligation to be perfectly holy, and 
consequently guilty for every moral 
imperfection? Sinners always pity 
rather than blame themselves with this 
pin of their depravity. And who 
can convince them that they do not 
reason correctly? In order therefore 
to promote conviction, repentance, and 
humility, it is absolutely necessary 
that mankind should be convinced that 
all sin isa voluntary transgression of 
the divine law, which is selfishness, 
and nothing else. This view of his 
moral depravity, will throw any per- 
son into self condemnation, and make 
him sensible that he deserves the pen- 
| alty of the divine law. 
| 5. lf mankind generally mistake 
ithe nature of their moral depravity, 
then it is not strange, that so many fa- 
ital errors on religious subjects have 
| prevailed in the world. The doctrine 
of moral depravity is the key to the 
'whole gospel scheme. Those who 
‘understand the nature and extent of 
‘their moral depravity, find no difficul- 
ty in understanding every other doc- 
trine of the gospel. But those who 
make a mistake here, can never cor- 
‘reetly understand any other doctrine 
‘or duty of the gospel. Mistaken views 
| of the nature and extent of their moral 
depravity, is the fruitful source of al- 
most every error in religion, and of 
all the difficulties which sinners have 
i in trying to understand the doctrine of 
| election, the doctrine of divine sove- 
_reignty, the doctrine of divine decrees, 
the doctrine of disinteresied benevo- 
lence, the duty of making a new heart, 
and the doctrine of a future and end- 
| less punishment. None of these doc- 
| trines or their attendant duties can ev- 
ler be cleared up to them, until they 
| have a correct view of the nature of 
their total moral depravity. And no 
| person can preach the gospel so as to 
! approve himself to every man’s con- 
| science in the sight of God without fre- 





any imperfections but those which / quently and correctly explaining the 


they know are a voluatary transeres 


|| nature and extent of the moral de- 


sion of the divine law. Who that |i pravity of all mankind. No other la- 
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iors, or trials, will atone for this de- } sed in love or hatred to God or man, 


fect in preaching. A minister of the 
gospel may visit his flock once a year 
or once every day, and preach from 


house to house; he may wear out his 
| 


life and spend ail his substance, in the 
service of his people, but if he does 
not make them understand the nature 
of the plague of their own hearts, he 
will die. without doing them any real 
good, aud what is in itself desirable, 
without being so imprudent as to en- 
danger his own popularity. So did 
not Christ. So did not his apostles. | 
And so do not any of the true friends 


well knew from experience as well 


who tell them the truth respecting 
themselves, and therefore he forewarn- 
ed all his faithful disciples, that in the 
world they should have tribulation, | 
and that all those who will live godly | 
in Christ Jesus should suffer persecu- | 
tion. 

Finaliy, in view of this subject and 
of the present state of the world, those 
who are set for the defence of the gos- 
pel ought to follow the example of 
Christ in their preaching, and especial- 
ly in their preaching on the subject 
of depravity. He came into the world 
at a time when mankind were general- 
ly so blind to the nature of their mor- 
al depravity, that multitudes sincerely 
thought that much of their moral de- | 
pravity was moral virtue, and accep- 
table to God. This kind of deception | 
and moral blindness Christ very well | 
knew was an insurmountable obstacle 
so long as it continued in the way of 





{ 
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was all sin, and that they could in no 
wise enter into the kingdom ot heaven 
uniess their religion was different trom 
the selfish religion ef the Scribes and 
Pharisees. He taught them that su 
| preme love to God, and equal love to 
‘their neighbor, or pure disinterested 
| love, was the sum and substance of all 
the requirements both in the law and 
in the prophets, which was indirectly 
'and unequivocally teaching them that 
_all selfishness which is opposed to dis- 
interested love is sin. ‘This was ap- 


t 
| 


; 


| plying the axe to the root of the tree. 
of God or man. The Lord Jesus Christ 


Happy would it be for the world, if 


. those who p:ofess to be laboring to re- 
as from his divinity, that sinners uni- | 
formly resent the faithfulness of those 


form it, would learn from the exemple 
of Christ, not to justify, but to condemn 


1} . . ~~ 
| all religious selfishness, and that mere- 


ly preaching and publishing against 
immorality will never accomplish a 
| desirable and lasting reformation. 
While they leave this “stump of the 
| tree-roots, wiih a band of iren and of 
| brass,” their efforts will resemble the 
fighting of flames, while the substance 
| of the combustion remains unremoved. 
S. C. 
=20te= 
For the Utica Christian Repository. | 
ON THE HEART. 


A MAN’S HEART DEVISETH HIS WAY. 
Prov. 16. 9. 

That mankind are moral agents, can- 
not well be controverted, either from 
scripture or experience. [From both 
these sources we have abundant evi- 
dence that we act as we please. We 
teel conscious that we act freely in all 
we do; that we are under no restraint 


their understanding and cordially em- |} which destroys our agency. 


bracing any of the self-denving doc- | 
trines and duties of his gospel. Ac- 
cordingly, as far as we have an account 
of his preaching, the burden of his dis- 
courses was to make his hearers un- 
derstand the nature of their moral de- 
pravity. In his first sermon, which 
he delivered on the mount, and in his 
subsequent disceurses, he taught his 
hearers either directly or indirectly, 
that selshness, whether it was exerci- 


The scriptures also address us as 
men, as agents, who are free to act as 
we please. But, in every free moral 
agent, there must be a principle of ac- 
tion; a spring, which excites to action. 
This in scripture, is culled the heart. 
A man’s heart deviseth his way. The 
heart then, in distinction from any 
other faculty of the human mind, gov- 
erns the man. 

Several opinions are entertained re- 
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specting the human mind. Some sup | ther motion or rest of the body ox 
pose that it possesses several faculties | mind. It is an exertion for some ef- 
or powers of operation. They say || fect. Certain mental acts are always 
that it has a faculty to see, to feel, and || followed by certain motions or altera- 
to act. Others contend that the term || tions of our bodies or minds; so that 


faculty, ought never to be applied to || in a certain sense we have power to 
the mind; that the soul is the subject of || walk, to write, to talk, and the like, 


all our mental cperations. Bui the 
scriptures apply the terms understand- 
ing, will, and heart, to the human 
mind. And these terms mean some- 
thing. ‘They no doubt refer to the 
different powers of the mind, and lay 
a foundation for different sets of epera- 
tions. Wheiher, therefore, they are 
called faculties or not, is very immate- || 
rial. ‘There are clearly three distinct 
sets of operations belonging to the hu- 
man mind, and but three: Perceptions, 
volitions, and affections. 
ever, suppose that volitions and affec- 
tions belong to the same class, and are 
distinguished by their strength only. 
The strongest operations of the will, 
they call affections; and the others vo- 
litiens. And upon this hypothe ‘sis || 
Many systems of opinion have been 
built. All, however, agree that nei- 
ther vice nor virtue can be predicated 
of the understanding. Many there- 
fore conclude that they must be found 
in the acts of the will. | 
They say that a person is sinful or 
holy in nothing but his actions; that 
original sin, or righteousness, distinct 
from action, and prior to it, is impossi- 
ble; that there is no such thing as a 
inful or boly nature or disposition 
prior to action. They affirm that sin 
lies wholly in the act, and not at all in 
any thing which precedes it; or in the 
figurative language of scripture, whol- 
ly in the fruit, and not at all in the 
tree. But as our Savior, who perfect- 
Jy knew what was in man, presents 
good and bad fruit as an evidence of 
a ood or bad tree, we may well doubt 
the correctness of that sentiment which 
supposes the will and affections to be 
the same. But to determine this point 
it will be necessary to define and com- 
pare these operations together. And. 
Volition is that exercise of the 
Mind which immediately precedes ei- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





Some, how- || s 


| 








and to forbear such actions as we 
please. ‘This exertion of the mind is 
what I call volition, and it differs as 
much from the affections of the heart 
as it does from the perceptions of the 
understanding. Of course, it cannot 
belong to the same class of operations, 
or to the same faculty of the human 
mind. It is an operation peculiar to 
itself. By it we can generally move 
or rest our bodies as we please, or con- 
sider and dismiss frem our thoughts 
re please. It is sim- 
ply an exertion for some effect, and 
belongs, as [ suppose, to the will. 
The afiections of the heart are ano- 
ther distinct set of operations. They 
are the sensations which objects pro- 
duce on the mind, or the pleasure and 
aa which we teel in view of them. 
The several kinds and degrees of plea- 
sure and pain which we receive from 
objects are so varied that we cannot 
easily distinguish them; but they are 
generally felt by all. There probably 
is not a single object which we per- 
ceive, but what produces a sensation 
more or less agreeable or disagreeable. 
And this sensation is something dis- 
tinct from the perception. We per- 
ceive or apprehend, we feel, we act. 
But as sensations and perceptions are 
closely united, it sometimes becomes 
difficult to separate them. Bug it is 
very plain that the pleasure and pain 
we experience from objects, are not 
in the objects themselves, but in us. 
They are the affections of sensitive be- 
ings. I would not here be understood 
that the objects of pleasure and pain 
are the efficient cause of these affec- 
tions in us. They are only the means 
by which the divine being by an es- 





tablished law. works in us to will and . 


to do. J wish also to be understood 
that the same objects may produce 
pleasure in one person, and pain in 
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. disposition, But a good disposition |) with pain, and we refuse them. No 
. will always be pleased with the divine | person can by an act of his will make 
character, and the truths of his word. || an unpleasant object agreeable, or a 
/ A bad disposition, on the centrary, || pleasant one disagreeable. These 
) will always be displeased with these |! feelings exist prior to the choice, and 
) objects. And our conduct will always | are the ground of it. A desire to ob- 
> be accordingly. Hence the heart || tain pleasure, and avoid pain, is the 
| must be the spring of action in moral || spring in us of all our voluntary ac- 
| beings. A man’s heart deviseth his || tions. We open our eyes to the ‘light, 
| way. If thisisright towards God and | because it affords us “pleasure. We 
| divine things, he will love and serve | read or neglect to read the bible, just 
him; but, on the contrary, if this is |; according to the effect which it predu- 
not right, he will refuse obedience, and ces on our minds. Bet, in every case, 
engage in those pursuits which suit his || the good or evil which we experience 
| feelings. Hence it depends altegether | is one thing; it is the end sought or 
on the state of the heart, whether a | shunned; and chowsing and retusing 
| person serves God or not. are another thing; they are the means 
; Our affections are numerous. Love, || to that end. If volition is an act of 
; hatred, anger, malice, hope, fear, joy, | choice, as all must grant, then the ob- 
/ FE grief, desire, despair, and the like, all || ject must appear fit to be chosen beiore | 
. — have their seat in the heart. And j).the choice can be made. This fitness 
1 B these affections are all pleasure or |! of the object is the delight we receive 
. BP pain, happiness or misery, in them- |, er anticipate fromit. And this delight . 
- fF selves. According to this definition || does not depend on the choice, but cn. 
: [of volitions and affections, they camnot || the divine constitution of things. It hi 
t [belong to the same class of dperations, || does not depend on the choice of a : 
> [—F ortothe same faculty of the human || wicked person, whether the divine 
y — mind. They agree in no one partic: || character shall appear agreeable to him 
- — ular, and of course cannot be so related || or not; but, on the state and temper 
» — as to belong to the same faculty. One || of his heart. This the apostle affirms: 
. £ set belongs to the will, the other to the “lt is not of him that willeth. ner of 
- — heart. The pleasure or pain we feel || him that runneth; but of God that 
‘ Fin view of objects, cannot be the same || showeth mercy.” Human nature is 
t. — as choosing and refusing them. Some }| such, that though God is a being infi- 
e [things are pleasant, and others pain- || nitely glorious, yet the sinner, as such, 
s — ful, independent of our choice; and |} cannot behold him with pleasure. 
is — this pleasure or pain is the true reason || There must be a radical change, by 
n — why wechoose or refuse them. Pleas- || the spirit of God, or the sinner will al- 
9t ure and pain, and the acts of the mind || ways oppose God in his feelings. 
S, in choosing and refusing, are distinet To say, as some do, that he can 
pe. and different operations. We do not || love God if he will, is mere babbling; 
vcd create our own feelings by the act of || for it is the same as to say, that he can 
in choosing and refusing. To suppose || love God, if he loves him. But, if 
Ce this, would be nothing less than to sup- || willing to love and the affection of 
aS pose that we were the perfect masters || love are not the same thing, then the 
Se of our own destiny. And it would in- || assertion 1s not true; for the will of 
id J volve the absurdity that we voluntari- || man never produced the leve of God. 
rd ly choose our own misery. The truth is, the sinner’s heart must be 
ce But the fact is, we choose or refuse }} renewed by the divine power, before 
in objects according to the effect which # the sight of God can afford him any 
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another of a difierent disposition. Al- 
so they may produce these different 
affections in the same perspn at differ- 
ent times, because of a change of his. 

















they produce on our minds, independ- 
ent of volition. Some things are pleas- 
| ant and agreeable, and we choose them 
| on this acceunt. " Givens fill the mind 
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pleasure. And as the affections of 

the heart always govern the will, the 

sinuer can never choose God as a) 
portion, or delight in his service, till | 
he is born again; and his willis not suf- 
ficient to produce this change. It is 
not the will, but a man’s heart which | 
deviseth his way. The will is the | 
means by which he carries his designs | 


into effect. The affections of the heart 
are in a great meusure passive, so 
that they have existence in the pre- 
sence of objects without any par- 
ticniar exertion; and indeed we are not 
able to alter them at pleasure. Cer- 
tain objects will appear agreeable, and 
others disagreeable, aside from any 
choice about them. 

But it is not so with volitiens. 
These are exertions for some effect. 
We cheose or refuse according to our 
pleasure. Hence it is manifest that 
volitions and affections are not the 
same, but very different operations of 
the human mind. A few illustrations 
however, will make this subject appear 
still more plain. A person long ha- 
bituated to strong drink, from reflec- 
tion on the subject, may resolve to 
leave it off. And though he abides 
by this determination, yet his love for 
the cup will continue for some time, 
and a very strong exertion will be ne- | 
cessary to keep from it. Here many | 
acts of the will must be in operation, | 
refusing strong drink, and they will co- | 
exist with a strong love for it. But | 
if choosing and loving are the same 
thing, then it will follow that the per- 
son chooses and refuses the same ob- 
ject at the same time, which is ab- 
surd. 

Again, hard labor is often very un- 
pleasant; yet a person may choose to | 
perform it because of the benefits re- | 
sulting. The object here is complexed; | 
good and evil are inseparably connect- 
ed: but the good preponderates; there- 
fore labor is chosen, when at the same 
time it is unpleasant, or hated. 
if hatred be an act of the will, and the 
same as refusing, then the person 
chooses and refuses labor at the same 
time, which cannot be true, From 
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these illustrations it appears that 
choosing and hating an object niay 
exist in the mind at the same time, 
which proves that they must be differ- 
ent operations. 

Again, two opposite affections may 
co-exist in the mind towards the same 
object; but two opposite volitions can- 
not. Perfectly holy beings love God 
with all the heart, aud of course they 
have but one affection towards Ged. 
But saints on earth are sanctified only 
in part; they are not therefore pertect- 
ly holy. Though they love God, yet 
they do not love him with all their 
hearts. They have some remains of 
enmity, which prevents perfect love. 
Sometimes one affection prevails, and 
sometimes the other; yet, in all their 
variations, they both exist together. 

If they did not, but alternately suc- 
ceeded each other,then the saint would 
be at times perfectly holy; at others 
perfectly sinful; which is perfectly in- 
consistent with scripture. This de- 
clares that there is not a just man up- 
on the earth that doeth good and sins 
neth not. This must mean that the 
Just at no time come up perfectly to 
their duty. The apostle also says of 
himself, when I would do good evil is 
present with me. I see a law in my 
members warring against the law of 
my mind. ‘The apostle here recogni- 
zes two principles; the one contrary 
to the other, operating in his mind at 
the same time, which must mean two 
affections, so that opposite affections 
may exist in the saint at the same 
time. But opposite volitions cannot 
exist together. It is absurd to suppose 
that a person may choose and refuse 
an object at the same time. He may 
do it at different times, as his affections 
prevail which govern his choice; but 
he cannot do it at the same time. 
The will is always under the control 
of the affections, and will always be 
governed by the strongest. Opposite 


volitions, therefore, cannot exist at the 
same time, for this would suppose that 
two opposite affections might prevail 
and govern the choice, which is absurd. 
A person cannot be inclined to go te 
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the north and to the south at the same {| external act required is performed ; 


time, and follow them both. 


The one | 


but the command is not obeyed, be- 


or the other must prevail before the || cause love was wanting. The affec- 


will can act, and produce an effect. 
Hence it appears perfectly clear that 


tion of love, therefore, is an important 
requisite in the law, and external ac- 


the heart governs the man, and not the || tions are nothing more than the fruit 


will. 


Every thing considered, he al- || or evidence of this love. 


It hence ap- 


ways moves according to the strongest | pears that volitions have nothing io 


inclination of his heart, or according | them of a moral nature. 


to his predominant affection. 


They stand 


A few || connected wita our external actions, 


remarks which grow out of this sub- || and are the means by which the heart 


ject will now be made. 
1. Vice and virtue have their seat 
in the heart. If a man’s heart devi- 


is brought to view. 


2. Free agency is not the ground of 
praise or blame worthiness, nor of ac- 


seth his way; if this is the spring | countability. All our agency consists 


which moves to action, as we have 3 in the acts of the will 


seen, then this must be the seat of vice | 
and virtue, the fountain in us whence 
proceeds all the good or evil we do. 
It is upon this principle that love to 
God is the fulfilling of the divine law. 
This affection will always lead us to 
live as the law directs. A good man, 
therefore, from the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth evod things, and 
an evil man. evil things. ©The char- 
acter of a person depends on the oy 
and temper of his heart. If this is | 
holy, he is a virtuous, good man; but 
if unholy, he is a vicious, wicked man. 
The quality of every external act de- 
pends on the temper of heart from 
which it proceeds. If this is right 
with God, the act will be accepted as 
morally geod: but if not, it will be 
rejected as morally evil. Hence obe- 
dience or disobedience does not con- 
sist in voluntary action, but in those af- 
fections which precede volition. The 
two great commands are love to Ged 
and man. When this affection reigns 
in the heart, external duties will be 
performed, for they are the natural fruit 
of this affection. But when this is not 
possessed, external duties will net an- 
swer the command. ‘Take an exam- 
ple. A person of property is required 
to give a portion of what he possesses 
to his inuigent neighbor. But he is 
required to do it as an expression of 
love to God and man. The man com- 
plies with the requirement externally. 
He gives a sum of money 3 but his mo- 


It lies wholly 
lin our volitions. We choose and re- 
fuse, and voluntarily perform whatever 
we do, except in the affections of the 
heart. These are brought into exist- 
ence by motives, without volition, and 
of course without any particular exer- 
tion of ours. We deo not choose to 
love or to hate; that is, choice does 
not govern these affections and pro- 
duce them. But they exist independ- 
ent of choive, and govern it. We 
choose and perform whatever we do, 
because we have a previous inclina- 
tion for what we do. And vice and 
virtue lie wholly in this inclination. 
Our characters are according to the 
temper and disposition of our hearts, 
These always govern the choice; there- 
fore free agency is not the ground of 
praise or blame worthiness. Neither 
does this distinguish us from the infe- 
rior animals, or render us accounta- 
ble. The brutal creation are volun- 
tary agents as well as we. They 
choose and refuse, and act as freely in 
their station as we do in ours. Their 
volitions, connected as they are with 
external action, are the index to their 
natures, and manifest their feelings as 
clearly as ours do our feelings. The 
serpent, when he jumps and bites; the 
robber, when he seizes our property ; 
and the christian, when he deals his 
bread to the hungry, clearly show their 
tempers and disposition. They pur- 
sue these different practices, not be- 


cause they are agents, but because of. 


five ig to be seen of men. Now the |! their natures, which govern their agen- 
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cy. Their agency only enables them | 
to act out their feelings, and show to 
the world, what they are. That which 
chiefly distinguishes men from the bru- 
tal creation is not free agency, but that 
desree of intellect which is necessary 
for knowing and serving God, and that 
sensibility which may be affected in 
view of his character either with hap- 
piness or misery. As men possess 
these, they are accountable. But the 
brutal creation, though free agents, are 
not accountable. Free agency, there- 
fore, is not the ground of praise or blame 
worthiness, nor of accountability. 

3. Mankind:do not by their con- 
duct form their own characters, but 
only manifest them. Many suppose 
that men come into the world perfectly 
clean and free from all sin, and that 
they become evil by what they do. 
But we have seen that all their volun- 
tary actions are governed by a previ- 
ous disposition, and are the fruit of the 
heart. Therefore, unless the fruit can 
change the nature of the tree, we can- 
not suppose that a person’s veluntary 
actions, which are the fruit of the heart, 
can change its nature. And indeed 
the scriptures are plain that this work 
is not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God. Volitions never devise a man’s 
way, but the heart always does this. 
He is led by his inclinations: these 
govern the will, and move to action. 

Therefore, volitions never form the 
character. They only manifest it, and 
show to the world what it is. Every 
person always acts out what he is, and 
not what he is not. His heart, whe- 


way. 

4. Mankind know themselves no 
further than they know their own 
hearts. Many, without considering 
the disposition by which they are gov- 
ernvd, imagine that their characters are 


—— 


men. The heart is the principal thing. 
Let this be right, and all wil be right; 
but let this be wrong, and all will be 
wrong: even our best services will be 
an abomination in the sight of God. 
To know ourselves, then, we must 
know our own hearts. And there are 
but two ways to know the heart; one 
is by its fruit, the other by the scrip- 
tures. Tf our hearts are right, we shall 
not only refrain from external wicked- 
ness, but, as far as possible, live reli- 
gion. But if we can neglect many of the 
plain requirements of the bible, and 
pursue the world and its vanities, our 
hearts are wrong, and we are yet in 
our sins. The scriptures also are a 
sure word of prophecy. There our 
hearts are clearly described. They 
are said to be full of evil. If we know 
this, and feel it, we may have some 


correct knowiedge of ourselves. Oth- 
erwise we are ignorant. C, 
<a IZ3e> , 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON PRAYER. 


Messrs. Editors:—The Reposito- 
ry for November contains an essay 
on prayer, in which are some referen- 
ces to a former communication on the 
same subject. On two points the sen- 
timents of that communication have 
been made the subject of criticism; 
but in one of these instances it seems 
to have been through misapprehension. 
As the “author” alluded to can dis- 
cover no material disagreement be- 
tween his own sentiments and those of 
your correspondent with respect to the 
duty of praying for spiritual blessings 
with submission; he has only to disa- 
vow the sentiment which he has been 
supposed to hold. In the former com- 
munication it had had been asserted 
that submission Is an indispensable re- 
quisite of acceptable prayer; that sub- 
mission must be exercised in all cases 
where the will or purpose of God has 


ther good or bad, always deviseth his 
| 
| 


good, merely because they refrain from | Ww 
gross sins. But such persons would || not been distinctly revealed : but where 
do well to look at the motive by which || the divine will has been made known, 
they are governed. This qualifies || and is coincident with our own, the con- 
their actions in the sight of God, and || dition is in the very nature of the case 
so far as it is known, in the sight of |i precluded. Your correspondent has 
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made a very explicit avowal of the 
same belief. What then is the ground 
of controversy? 
the foregoing idea, that a revealed co- 
incidence of the divine will with ours 
precludes submission, it had been al- 
leged, that in praying for sanctifica- 
tion there is no room for the exercise 
of submission, inasmuch as on this 
point the will or purpose of God had 
been made known, and is in accord- 
ance with the christian’s desire. Your 
correspondent asks, “Who can know 
that it is the will of God that he should 
be perfectly holy the rest of his life?”’ 
That the author of the former com- 
munication did not suppose that any 
christian could know this, his own 
words have been adduced in_ proof. 
Is he not then inconsistent with him- 
self? It is not seen to be inconsistent 
to maintain in one paragraph that it is 
not the will or purpose of God that 
christians should be perfectly sancti- 
fied in this life, and in another that 
their sanctification does accord with 
the divine will or purpose. Both these 
statements are believed to betrue. It 
is believed that God has revealed his 
purpose of sanctifying his people, and 
it was thought that all Calvinists be- 
lieved the same. On the other hand 
it is believed that God has revealed 
his purpose that in this life they shall 
not be perfectly sanctified. If there- 
fore the revealed purpose of God in 
reference to the christian’s progressive 
sanctification in this life, and complete 
sanctification at death, be in accord- 
ance with the will of his people, what | 
room is there for submission—for say- | 
ing, Not my will, but thine be done? 

Perhaps the misapprehension may | 
have arisen from the remark that chris- | 
tians might pray without submission 
for the Holy Spirit to perfect the work 
of sanctification within them. The} 
form of this expression, however, is not 
so definite with respect to time as to 
involve the objectionable idea. What | 
Calvinist does not believe that it is the 
purpose and the promise of God to 
give his people the Holy Spirit to per- 
fect their sanctification; te carry on! 


YOL. Y- 


As an illustration of 


the good work within them unto the 
day of Jesus.Christ? Nothing more 
than this was thoucht of at the time of 
writing ; and to so much it was thought 
that every Calvinist would give assent. 
With respect to the design ef prayer, 
there is an acknowledged difference of 
views. It had been supposed that the 
design of prayer was to produce its 
efiect upon him that cers it. Your 
correspondent conceives that its design 
is to produce its effect upon God. It 
is regretted that he did not notice the 
reasons on which the former opinion 
was founded. As those arguments 
remain unanswered, it will be neces- 
sary again to bespeak for them some 
attention. Prayer, in the view of your 
correspondent, “is the appointed means 
of moving God to bestow blessings.” 
Prayer, then, has been appointed. It 
is God who appointed prayer, and he 
appointed it with some design. What 
is that design? He intended doubtless 
that prayer should produce an efiect 
somewhere. On whom did he design 
the effect should be produced ? Your 
correspondent supposes that God ap- 
pointed prayer as the means of moving 
himself to bestow blessings. This im- 
plies that it was his previous purpose 
to bestow the blessings, else why ap- 
point prayer as the means of moving 
him to bestow them? And if the pur- 
pose to bestow the blessings be in the 
order of nature anterior to the appoint- 
ment of prayer; if the end Is decreed 
before the means, how could prayer 
have been appointed for the purpose 
of moving God to bestow the blessings; 
ito do what he had already determined 
‘to accomplish? ‘To some minds this 
view of the subject still appears self- 
| contradictory. Your correspondent 
| hopes to relieve himself from this dif- 
| ficulty by supposing that God’s pur- 
pose to help his people was formed in 
view of the prayers that should be of- 
fered. This is taking it for eranted 
that the means were decreed before 
the end, which is an inversion of the 
tight oiler: If the appointment of 
| prayer was not anterior to the purpose 
‘to bestow blessings, but subsequent, 
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how could it have been the design of 
this appointment to move God to form 
such a purpose? Ilow could it have 
been the design of this appointment to 
move God to form a purpose which 
had a previous existence ? 

The arguments of your correspond. 
ent have been directed chiefly to this 
point; that prayer is a means of pro- 
curing blessing: from God. This sen- 
timent is cheerfully conceded ; and if 
the same idea was not contained in the 
former communication, it is now dis- 
tinctly avewed. !t is also conceded 
with equal readiness, that there is an 
established and “infallible connexion 
between the means and the end—be- 
tween the faithful prayers of God’s 
people and the blessings which flow 
from his hands.” Having admitted 
these points, let them be thrown out of 
the controversy, as having no legiti- 
mate place in it. and let the question 
be fairly and fully answered: Why 
has God appointed prayer as the 
means of obtaining blessings? Why 
does he require his people to pray for 
favors in order to their bestowment? 
These are questions which have not as 
yet been answered, although it is upon 
a proper answer to them that the issue 
of the debate mainly depends. God 
would not require his people to pray 
for blessings in order to their bestow- 
ment, unless some important object 
were to be gained by such an arrange- 
ment. 

Your correspondent seems to admit 
that prayer has an effect, and a very 
important effect, upon the feelings of 
these who offer it—that it serves to 
bring them to that temper of mind in 
which it is suitable that they should 
receive blessings from God; but still 
he seems to suppose, that to produce 
this effect was not the design of prayer 
-—that God did not appoint it, and 
dces not require it for this end; but 
that his design in such an appointment 
and requirement is to move himself to 
bestow blessings; that he appointed 
prayer to produce its effect upon him- 
self But what effect can prayer have 
ppon God? Does it inform him of his 
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| people’s wants? By no means; for 
he knows of what things they have 
need before they ask him. Is it to in- 
crease his benevolence or liberality? 
No, surely, for that is infinite. Is it 
| to excite his benevolence? No, for 
'| that is self-moved—ever ready to flow 
| out spontaneously, where nothing lies 
in the way. It is requested that your 
correspondent will state what he means 
by Ged’s being moved. If the idea 
to be received from this.expression 
excludes the three suppositions just 
| 


made, in what sense is it to be under- 
stood that God is moved? If it be 
said that he is moved by prayer in the 
same way that he is moved by the 
means in any other case to bring about 
the end; there is no objection to the 
idea, though there would be to the 
form of expression. {tt would be hard- 
ly proper to say that God is moved by 
the labors of the husbandman to cause 
the earth to yield her increase. The 
parent is sometimes moved by the ap- 
peals of his child, by being informed 
of the child’s wants, or. having his na« 
tural sympathy excited, his unfeeling- 
ness overcome; or to deliver himself 
from a trouble and annoyance, as was 
the case with the unjust judge. But 
none of these things can be supposed 
applicable to God. The principle by 
which he is influenced in helping his 

people, is not natural sympathy or 

natural affection, but his infinite be- 

nevolence, which needs no exciting 

cause to bring it into exercise. It is 

hoped that your correspondent’s next 
communication will furnish an answer 


— 
ona $$ $$$ amen 


to the questions contained in this. 


A. B. 
SY - 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
THE PILGRIM 'S PROGRESS iN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Love-self. 1 do not like Brother 
Thoughtful’s notions respecting char- 
aty at all; and I am persuaded very 
few pilgrims do. They are too big- 
oted for this enlightened and liberal 

| age. 
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be punished for the same sins, tor 
which justice is declared to be satisfi- 
ed? How can the same crimes be 
punished twice over in a just govern- 
mente” And another affirms, “The 
justice of God renders their salvation 
absolutely certain; because it would 
be incompatible with the first princi- 
ples of equity to punish in their own 
persons those for whose sins Christ 
has made ample satisfaction.” In 
view of what these learned Doctors 
say, I infer, that neither sufferings nor 
obedience can be justly exacted of us 
believers, both having been rendered 
for us, to the full satisfaction of justice, 
by our great Surety. 

Th. It seems to me that this whole 
scheme is contrary to scripture, reason, 
and common sense; and destructive 
of all true piety and morality. Reli- 
gion consists in conformity to God, in 
heart and in life. 

No-!. No. Religion consists in faith. 
You talk like a legalist, and you op- 
pose salvation by grace, as I told you 
once before. 

Th. I consider your faith as no bet- 
ter than your works. It consists in 
believing that “Christ has taken all 
your sins, and given you all his righ- 
teousness,” which is not true with re- 
spect to any; and if it were, you have 
no evidence that it is with respect to 
yourself. 

No-l. Not true with respect to any ! 
Do you think those learned Doctors, 
to whom I have referred, have taught 
what is not true? You must not ac- 
cuse such great men of teaching un- 
sound doctrine. 

Th. They may have believed what 
they taught; but if they did, that 
does not make it true. IT learn from 
the divine oracles to call no man mas- 
ter on earth; but to try every thing by 
“the law and the testimony: If they 
speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 

No-l. I will cite another learned 
Doctor, in confirmation of what I have 
saidalready. He observes, “Our sins 
so became Christ’s that he stood the 
sinner in our stead, and we discharged. 


It is the iniquity itself that the Lord 
laid upon Christ; I mean, it is the 
fault of the transgression itself. Te 
speak more plainly; ‘hast thou been an 
idolater, a blasphemer, a murderer, a 
thief, a liar, or a drunkard? If thou 
hast part in the Lord, all these trans- 
gressions of thine become actually the 
transgressions of Christ. Nor are we 
so completely sinful, but Christ being 
made sin was as completely sinful as 
we.” What do you say to this? 

Th. I say I abhor such language, 
and that whole scheme which justifies 
it. 

No-l. Take heed, then, lest seeking 
to be justified by the law, you prove 
that you have no interest in the Re- 
deemer, and fall under the curse. 

Th. thank you for your admoni- 
tion. I am sensible that I need to 
take heed lest I be deceived by my- 
self or others. But it is your system, 
and not mine, which makes justifica- 
tion to be by the law. 

No-l. How does that appear? 

Th. You hold that Christ both 
obeyed the law for us, and suffered its 
penalty for us, and so satisfied all its 
demands upon us; and ifso I conclude 
the law itself must grant our discharge. 
And agreeably to this, one of the au- 
| thors you cited, says, “This righte- 
ousness [ of Christ] i is reckoned to all 
believers for their justification, as the 
legal cause of the same.” He also 
says, “None can be pronounced by 
the judicial sentence of God to be just, 
but those that are perfectly just.”— 
And he says this of believers, to show 
how they are justified. His plain 
meaning is, that believers are, in the 
act of justification, pronounced perfect- 
ly just; and he thinks they are so. 
But those who are perfectly just, are 
justified by the law. Whena perfect 
ly just man is brought to trial, the law 
justifies him, and sets him at liberty. 
And when a man who has committed 
a. crime has paid the fine which the 
law imposes, or has been imprisoned 
as long as the law requires, and is then 
discharged, his discharge is by the law; 
and not by grace or pardon. He 
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would be treated unjustly if he were 
detained longer. He claims his dis- 
charge as a matter of right; he does 
not ask it asafavor. And accordingly, 
another of your same favorite authors 
speaks of its being right to “challenge 
an acquittance at the hand of God,” 
and says, “He, who as the Judge of 
heaven and earth must always do right, 
is said to justify the ungodly—and 
that out of justice.” Again, “God, 
as he is a just God, cannot condemn 
the believer, since Christ has satisfied 
for his sins.” Now, it is plain, that if 
God cannot justly condemn, if he can- 
not justly punish, then he only does 
bare justice when he discharges; he 
exercises ne grace inthe matter. 

No-l. But there was grace in pro. 
viding a Surety to make satisfaction 
for us. 

Th. Yes. And it isa part of my 
system, as well as of yours, that the 
gift of a Saviour was an act of grace. 
But while that is all the grace your 
system acknowledges, mine makes 


every step of our salvation an act of | 


grace. It was an act of grace to pro- 
vide a Saviour; it is anact of grace to 
grant us a season of probation; itis an 
act of grace to change our hearts; it is 
an act of grace to pardon our sins; it 
is an act of grace to bear with us from 
day to day while committing new sins; 
and it will be an act of grace to re- 
ceive us to heaven, where we shall be 
monuments of grace forever. But 
if your system is true, there is no 
grace but in the gift of a Saviour. For 
if Christ “has taken all our sins, and 
given us all his righteousness,” we are 
no longer subjects ef grace, any more 
ihan the angels in heaven. Your sys- 
tem, therefore, instead of exalting and 
magnifying the grace of the gospel, 
takes away a great part of it, and it 
makes the act of justification to be by 
the law, a proper egal act, and not an 
act of grace. 

No-l. How does your system make 
every step of the sinner’s salvation an 
act of grace? I see not how it can be, 


if that would make it an act of grace, 
my system would do it. 

Th. Justice requires that each indi- 
vidual should be treated according to 
his deserts. Sin deserves punishment; 
righteousness deserves no punishment. 


| If all our sins are given to Christ, and 


all his righteousness is given to us, we 
no longer deserve punishment. Grace 
is favor to the ill deserving. If all our 
sins are taken away, we have none 
left for which we can deserve any pun- 
ishment: and therefore we cannot be 
subjects of grace. No favor shown to 
the angels in heaven can be an act of 
grace, because they deserve no pun- 
ishment. It is only where justice re- 
quires punishment that grace can be 
exercised. I take these to be acknow- 
ledged principles, are they not? 

No-l. 1 am not inclined to dispute 
them now. Go on. 

Th. My scheme is, that the moral 
law is the only rule of right, te which 
all intelligent beings are beund to con- 
form, because it is right; and that this 
obligation cannot be fulfilled by any 
one for another, because the require- 
ment is, “thou shalt love;” not thou 
or some other in thy room. Men have 
broken this law, and exposed them- 
selves to its curse. Every sin deserves 
the divine disapprobation now, and 
will forever, since no length of dura- 
tion can change its nature. The pun- 
ishment threatened to sinners is a pro- 
per token of that disapprobation. ‘The 
penalty of the law, therefore, is endless 
punishment. This we all deserve for 
our sins, and must always deserve, 
whether it is inflicted or not, since it 
will always remain true that we have 
sinned. This punishment must be in- 
flicted, unless some other way can be 
found out, by which the divine disap- 
probation of sin can be as fully and as 
clearly expressed as it would be in the 
infliction of the punishment, in which 
case only it will be consistent for that 
punishment to be dispensed with by 
forgiveness. Such a way has been 
found out. God has provided a Sa- 


but only as each step is a consequence || vior for those who deserve to perish 


of the gracious gift of a Saviour. And li forever. 


This was an act of grace. 
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minds, that does not alter the fact that 
they have sinned before, and therefore 
does not take away their desert of pun- 


‘The Lord Jesus Christ made an atone- 
ment for sin by the shedding of his 
blood on the cross. His active obedi 


It is an 


ence was rendered for himself, and | 
could not in the nature of the thing be 
rendered for any but himself. He was 
as much bound to do right, as any 
other being can be. And it was ne- 


obedient for himself in order to be 


ishment for their past sins. 
act of grace, therefore, to exempt them 
from that punishment, by granting 
them remission of sins. And as those 
who are regenerated continue to be 
guilty of their old sins, though the pun- 
ishment of them is remitted, and also 


cessary that he should be perfectly 


to commit new sins, from day to day, 
it is an act of grace to spare them from 
day to day, under their increasing ill 
desert. And as in the great day it 
penalty of the law, which is eternal | will still be true that they have sinned, 
punishment; but he suffered enough, | it will be true then that they deserve 
considering the dignity of his person, || punishment, and therefore it will be an 
to make as clear an expression of God’s || act of grace then to acquit them from 
feelings towards sin, as would have | it in the presence of the assembled uni- 
been made by the infliction of that | verse. And as it will continue to be 
penalty upon sinners. The demands | true forever that they have committed 
of the law upon us remain in their full || the sins they have, it will continue to 


| be true forever that they deserve to 


force, not at all weakened, but rather | 
made stronger by the death of Christ, | be punished for them; and therefore, 
while they reign for ever in heaven, 


that event having laid us under addi- | 
tional obligations. Its demand of pun- they will be everlasting monuments of 
grace, rich, free, distinguishing, and 


ishment, however, though still perfect- 
ly just, can now be consistently remit- || sovereign grace. And the most emi- 


ted, in the case of those who consent nent saints on earth, on account of the 


qualified to make atonement by his | 
blood, for otherwise he could not have 
been “a lamb without blemish.” In 
suffering death, he did not suffer the 
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unto the law, and perform the condi- | continuance of their ill desert for past FP 
tions of repentance and faith; because || sins, and their increasing ill desert for FP ° 
the ends to be answered by their pun- | their daily new sins, feel bound, and FF ! 
ishment are secured in another way. | feel disposed, to humble themselves be- . 
In consequence of the death of Christ, || fore God, and lie very lew before him, 
the offer of pardon is freely made to all to acknowledge themselves sinners, FF . 
without discrimination, and is an act | exceedingly vile, and to ask every fa- F ‘ 
of grace, because all deserve to be cast vor at his hand as a free gift to the ill J 
off without any such offer. A period | deserving. The language of the scrip- J) ‘ 
of probation is allowed, in which men | ture saints is highly expressive of such 
have opportunity to consider their | feelings; and such are the feelings of — 
ways, and secure the offered mercy, by | all on earth who resemble them. , 
a compliance with the prescribed con- || No-l. You speak of believers be- —F 
ditions. This is an act of grace, be- | coming holy, as if you supposed they JF ' 
cause all deserve instant destruction. || were to be holy in themselves. [Here , 


All, however, with one consent, reject 
the offer, and would continue to reject 
it were nothing more done for them. 
Bot God sends his Holy Spirit, to make 
some wiiling in the day of his power, 
by changing their hearts. 








This is an | 
act of grace, because the gift of the | 


is the lurking legality of your scheme, 
which, though you talk so much about 
grace, leads you to mix your own works 
with the righteousness of Christ, as 
though his finished work needed help- 
ing out with some additions of ours. 
Arden. Are not believers spoken 


Holy Spirit is a favor which none de- || of in the scriptures as being “partakers 


serve. When they are made willing, 
and become holy in the temper of their 


of the divine nature,” and “partakers 
of his holiness?” And is it not plainly 
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declared, that “without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord r” 

No-l. Yes. But one of the learned 
Doctors before referred to, informs us 
that in the last mentioned passage, and 
1 should think also in the others, 
“holiness means separation to God, 
and not any quality, or grace, or habit 
of mind;” or else it means “the holi- 
ness of Christ imputed to us, and so 
made ours in a judicial or ‘legal re- 
spect.” Believers are “chosen in 
Christ, to be holy in him, even in him; 
but not so as to be holy in themselves.” 

Th. \f they are not holy in them- 
selves, they are in themselves unholy 
and impure, and are not prepared for 
a holy heaven, where no unclean thing 
shall enter. None but “the pure in 
heart shall see God.” Iam aware 
that the word holiness sometimes means 
separation to God, as when applied to 
places, buildings, vessels, and the like, 


under the old dispensation. But this 
is not its only meaning. The holiness 
of God is not of this kind. It is an 


exercise of his heart. And when be- 
lievers are said to be “partakers of his 
holiness,” it means that they are holy 
in the same sense, with the same kind 
of holiness that he is. They have 
holy exercises of heart. They are of 
the same temper of mind that he is; 
so that they have “fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son.” Without 
such holiness of heart, which is his own 
exercise, there is no communion, no 
oneness of feeling between the believer 
and the Father. Heaven itself would 
be no heaven to the man who does not 
feel as God feels. And this is a suf- 
ficient reason, if there were no other, 
why it is true that “without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.” If all the 
holiness in the universe were imputed 
to him, it would do nothing towards 
qualifying him to enjoy heaven, till 
the temper of his heart was made to 
accord with the temper of heaven. If 
you have not the same mind that was 


in Christ, if you have not his Spirit 


abiding in you and renewing you after 
his moral image, nothing is more cer- 
‘ain than that you are none of his. It 








|is absurd to suppose any to be his 
| disciples who never do what he com- 
mands. But his commands require 
perfect conformity to the, moral law. 
| “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
| with all thine heart, and thy neighbor 
| as thyself. Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in hea- 
ven is perfect. As he which hath 
called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
| manner of conversation.” The pro- 
| mises to change the heart are promises 
| to produce a conformity to the moral 
jlaw. “A new heart also will T give 
you, and a new spirit will | put within 
you; and I will take away the stony 
| heart out of your flesh, and f will give 
you an heart of flesh. And ! will put 
my Spirit within you, and cause you 
| to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
i keep my judgments, and do them.” 
| It is a plain and decisive declaration, 
| “Every one that luveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God. He that loveth 
‘not, kneweth not God; for God is 
'love.” But it is also declared, “He 
‘that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
‘law; for love is the fulfilling of the 
'law.” And itis written, “He that 
| doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as He is righteous, He that commit- 
| teth sin is of the devil. If ye know 
| that he is righteous, ye know that eve- 
| ry one that doeth righteousness is born 
of Him. . Hereby we do know that 
we know Him, if we keep his com- 
mandments. He that saith, |! know 
| Him, and keepeth not his command- 


ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him.” 


SS 
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From the Religious Advocate. 


FEW REAL CHRISTIANS. 


The discourses of the great Redeem- 
er, while he tabernacled in the flesh, 
were such as to comfort and encour- 
age those who fear God and work right- 
eousness; but to rebuke and alarm 
the workers of iniquity. So mild, so 
| gentle, so affectionate was he, to the 
| weakest believer, that he could not 

but be of good cheer; the bruised reed 
was not broken, and the smoking flax 








AS 


was not quenched; judgment was giv- 
en to victory over all his temptations, 
doubts and fears. But those that lov- 
ed the world and their sins more than 
God, received plain and unequivocal 
declarations of the divine abhorrence 
of them and their ways. Some went 
away grieved, that they could not in- 
dulge some favorite sin, and enjoy the 
favor of heaven; while others were 
filled with wrath and indignation, be- 
cause their pride and hypocrisy were 
not flattered, and acknowledged to be 
piety and godliness. 

Among the soul-alarming truths 
which Christ taught, this was promi- 
nent, that many of his professed friends 
were his enemies, and as such, would 
be punished in the future world. All 
their dreams and illusions, that they 
might live in sin, and reign with him 
in glory, would vanish when they 
should appear before him in judg- 
ment, and they would forever lament 
their folly in outer darkness, with 
weeping, and and wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

That these persons will not be a 
few, is evident from many of Christ’s 
declarations. “Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven: but he 
that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and 
in thy name have cast out devils? 
and in thy name have done many won- 
derful works? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniqui- 
ty.” Notwithstanding all their zeal, 
and great show, and fancied good wish- 
es to him and his cause, he never ap- 
proved of them; he always looked 
upon them as his enemies, whatever 
good opinion men might have of them. 
Divine Omniscience beheld them in 
their true character, loving and prac- 
tising sin. “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate: for many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able. When once the Master of the 
house is risen up, and shut to the door, 


Few Real Christians. 
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and ye begin to stand without, and to 
knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open unto us; and he shall answer 
and say unto you, | know not whence 
ye are: ‘Then shall ye begin to say, 
we have eaten and drunken in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in 
our streets. But he shall say, I tell 
you, I know you not from whence 
you are; depart from me. all ye wor- 
kers of iniquity.” “Manv are called, 
but few are chosen.” In the parable 
of the ten virgins, a large proportion 
of those who profess to be his friends 
and to be prepared and waiting for 
his coming, will be found unprepared, 
and excluded from all participation in 
the blessedness of his true friends. 
From the parable of the sower, we 
learn that many who engage in the 
service of Christ, will be found stony 
ground and worldly minded persons, 
whom the temptations and persecu- 
tions, and the riches and cares and 
honors and pleasures of this world 
shall overcome and make unfruitful. 
They have not the root of the matter 
in themselves. 

The situation of many of the pro- 
fessed friends of the Redeemer are 
a living comment upon these his declar- 
ations. The state of the Jews for ages, 
is not a more striking proof of God’s 
awful threatenings against that guilty 
people, left to blindness of mind and 
hardness of heart, than the lives and 
conduct of numbers, who profess to 
follow Christ, shew that they have 
ino part nor lot in him, and that 
| his declarations that there should be 
many are true. They undesignedly 
bear witness that not one tittle of his 
words shall fail; and while they are 
bringing upon themselves swift des- 
truction, they testify to the unerring 
testimony of his lips. 
_ ‘The worldly-mindedness, that pre- 
vails s» much among the professors of 
Christ, shews that many of them 
will be disowned of him. The reai 
Christian is spiritually minded. His 
soul is formed into the image of his 
Saviour, who lived in the world with- 
out loving it; who was above its rich: 
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es, and honours, and pleasures, whose 
mind was holy and heavenly. The 
disciple partakes of this spirit of his 
master; his affections are placed on 
things above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God; he regards 
things unseen and eternal more than 
things seen andtemporal. But it may 
be said of many as Paul said of De- 
mas, “He hath forsaken me, having 
loved the present world.” They look 
on the world as the wife of Lot looked 
on Sodom; it is pleasant to their eyes; 
they cannot part with it; for it they 
labor, and for it they toil. The ser- 
vice of God is wearisome to them; 
but the service of the world is pleas: 
ant; they are guided by its spirit and 
practise its ways. 

The contentious temper of many 
professors shows to what master they 
belong, and with whom they will have 
their final portion. The spirit with 
which they contend with each other 
and with others, is evidently not from 
heaven; but “is earthly, sensual, dev- 
ilish. For where envying and strife 
is, there is confusion and every evil 
work. But the wisdom that is from 
above, is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy, and the 


| fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 
} ofthem that make peace.” 


A spirit of revenge is prevalent. 
How often do we behold those who 
are called Christians, because they re- 
ceive some real or supposed injury, 
consider themselves absolved from the 
example and precepts of Christ, and 
render railing for railing, and accusa- 
tion for accusation! “An eye for an 


) eye, a tooth for a tooth,” is their max- 
yin; “my neighbor has injured me, 
) and IT will injure him.” 


Though they 


) May not acknowledge this, their fruits | 
) show that this is the spirit by which 


they are actuated. 

An envious disposition is manifest- 
ed by numbers, who would be consid- | 
ered the followers of the Lamb, and 
who expect to receive their reward. 
What do they envy? The Christian 

VOL. ¥Y. 


AY 


graces, faith, hope, love? The favor. 
of God, the light of his countenance, 
the manifestations of his love and com- 
placency? The enjoyment of the Sav- 

iour’s love, and the comforts of the 

Holy Ghost? Ne: Christians may 

have ever so much of these, and it ex- 

cites noemulation. But if they have 

a richer dress, a more showy equip- 

age, a better house, more honor and 

respect paid to them, and envious 

feelings are excited, angry passions 

rule; Christian intercourse is inter- 

rupted. What is this but a wicked 

and depraved disposition, inconsistent 

with holy love? 

The way in which many use their 
tongues, goes to prove Christ’s declar- 
ation that many, who call him Lord, 
Lord, will not be received by him at 
the last day. “If any man among 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain.” 
How many do indulge in vain and 
light conversation, in slander and cal- 
umny, in angry acrimonious language! 
Religion does not bridle their tongues; 
they talk like the people of the world. 

The neglect of family religion 
shows that Christ has many more pro- 
fessed than real friends. The worship 
of God is neglected; religious instruc- 
tion is not attended to; their children 
are lett to grow up as heathen. What 
love to God, or the souls of these fam- 
ilies, is here exhibited? Where is 
their love to Jesus and his cause? Are 
they ripening for heavenly glory, who 
suffer their households to go on in the 
broad road to ruin without any at- 
tempts to deliver them? 

Many are unwilling to be reproved 
for their faults, or submit to discipline. 
When they unite with the professed 
people of God, they say that they will 
esteem it a privilege to be watched 
over, and if they get out of the way, 
to be set in it again; but, alas, when 
an opportunity for reproof occurs, 
they are offended, and seem to con- 
sider reproof, though exhibited in the 
most Christian manner, as slander an 
reproach. How different their dispo- 
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sition from that of David. “Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kind- 
ness; and let him reprove me, it shall 
be excellent oil which shall not bruise 
my head.” They count those enemies, 
who attempt to bring them to repent- 
ance, and lead them in the way of life 
and salvation. With such a disposi- 
tion can they enter into heaven? 

The little value that is placed on 
Christian ordinances, is inconsistent 
with that delight in God, with that 
hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness which accompany salvation. 
For the sake of indulging in sloth, or 
of gratifying an unhallowed will, they 
forsake the table of the Lord, and 
tread under foot the most sacred and 
solemn institutions. If they were the 
friends of Christ, they would keep his 
commandments ; they would delight 
in his ordinances, and in communion 
with him in the ways of his appoint- 
ment; and would rather suffer many 
things than not to enjoy them. 

There is a radical evil in these 
things, and many more that [ might 
mention. “A good tree cannot bring 
forth corrupt fruit.” The tree is bad, 
or the fruit would not be so bad. A 
wicked heart is the source of these 
evil ways. The idea that Christians 
are imperfect here, is carried to an un- 
warrantable length. It is made to al- 
low the practice of all iniquity. Chris- 
tians may do wrong; therefore, they 
may live in the continual indulgence 
of sin, in the habitual violation of 
Christ’s commands; they may be the 
workers of iniquity, and still be in 
the way of salvation. They seem to 
read the word of God differently from 
what the Holy Ghost dictated; and 
instead of saying that Jesus saves his 
people from their sins—he saves them 
an their sins: though the scriptures say 
“they that do these things cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God ;” they can 
do them, and be saved: though the 
scriptures declare that they are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ, they de- 
clare themselves to be his friends. 

We may inter the importance of 
each supposed friend of Christ, inquir- 








Sinners always act as bad as they can in present circumstances. 


ing, “Lord is it IP” Lord is it I whe 
will be thus disappointed at the final 
adjudication of all things? Will the 
doors of heaven be closed against me? 
Shall I be excluded with the many 
who shall ery in vain for admittance? 
How important that each one pray, 
“Lord search my heart and try my 
reins, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” Deception here is fatal: 
it brings everlasting ruin upon the 
soul: it will be too late to seek a pre- 
paration forheaven. Many are doubt- 
less deceived ; many names are found 
in the records of the church on earth, 
which are not written in the Lamb’s 
book of life; many sit at the sacra- 
mental table, who will not be admit- 
ted to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. 

We see the futility of that charity, 
so often contended for, that we are to 
have a good opinion of all, and are 
not at liberty to judge of the condition 
of any. Christ tells us, that many 
will be rejected; that by their fruits 
ye shall know them; and we are direc- 
ted to try the spirits and see if they be 
of God. Why are we directed to try 
the spirits, to judge by their fruits, if 
we are not permitted to judge at all? 
If all are to be considered in the high 
road to heaven, why are we told they 
are not, by the Judge himself? It is 
true that God alone is the judge of the 
heart; but we are not warranted by 
scripture, to believe that the workers 
of iniquity are heirs of salvation; but 
the contrary. D. 
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SERMON. 


Behold, thou hast spoken and done evii 
things as thou couldst. 


jer. 3. 5. 


God knew the strong propensity of 
his peculiar people to fall into idolatry, 


and employed a great variety of means [7 


io restrain them from such a gross and 
heinous iniquity. He made it a capital 
crime, and threatened to destroy the 
man who should either worship, or s¢ 
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duce others to worship, any false deity. 
He enacted a number of laws to pro- 
hibit his people from having any kind 
of intercourse with the neighboring na- 
tions who were idolaters. He appoint- 
ed various religious rites and ceremo- 
nies in direct contrast to the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the heathen 
world. Indeed he took every preper 
precaution to prevent the practice and 
spread of idolatry among the people 
whom he had set apart for himself, to 
maintain and propagate the true reli- 
gion. But all the moral motives and 
external means, which he used for this 
important purpose, proved ineffectual. 
His people would make and worship 
idols; they would forsake him, and fol- 
low strange gods. After warning, and 
admonishing, and threatening them, 
from time to time by the mouth of his 
prophets, he at length gave up the ten 
tribes to follow their own delusions, to 
their own destruction. But he still re- 
served Judah and Benjamin for him- 
self, and continued to use the best 
means to restrain them from the sin 
which had destroyed Israel. He sent 
his prophet Jeremiah to reprove them 
for their past apostacy, and to call them 
to repentance and reformation. In the 
discharge of this duty, the prophet 
paints their immorality in the most 
lively and striking colors. He repre- 
sents them as covenant breakers, aud 
guilty of spiritual whoredom. And 
lest they should think themselves bet- 
ter than Israel, who had become open 
and professed idolaters, and should for 
that reason rely upon the infinite mer- 
cy of God, he tells them that they had 
been as bad as they could be, under 
their circumstances, and had forfeited 
all claim to mercy. “Wilt thou not 
from this time cry unto me, My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth? Will 
he reserve his anger forever? Will he 
keep it to the end?” This was the 
plea of the people, to which the pro- 
phet replies: “Behold thou hast spo- 
ken and done evil things as thou 
couldst.” As if he had said, Judah, 
though you have not become so openly 
and universally idoiatrous as Israel, yet 
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| this has not been owing to any guod- 
ness of yours, but entirely owing to the 
restraints which have been laid upon 
you by your peculiar circumstances. 
You have acted as bad as you could, 
all things considered. 

The true and proper meaning of the 
text may be expressed in this general 
observation : 

Sinners always act as bad as they 
can under thetr present circumstances. 

[ shall first endeavor to explain, and 
then to establish this doctrine. 

I. Let us consider what we are to 
understand by the present restraining 
circumstances of sinners. Here, among 
others, we may notice the following: 

1. The places they arein. All sin- 
ners are now in different places. Some 
are on the land, and some on the sea; 

some are In private, and some in pub- 
lic houses; some are at home, and 
some abroad; some are in places of 
diversion, and some in places of public 
worship. And what is now true in 
this respect, is always true. Sinners 
are always in different places, which 
have a restraining or unrestraining in- 
fluence uponthem. Many places have 
a natural and powerful influence to re- 
: all sinners without exception. 
| 


one in a thousand of the most profli- 
gate sinners feels himself at liberty to 
act out the corruptions of his heart in 
the place where God has recorded his 
name, and appointed to meet his peo- 
ple. Many other places have the same 
kind, if not the same degree of restraint 
upon sinners. 

2. Surrounding objects have a re- 
straining influence upon sinners. Some 
objects invite, and some deter them 
trom sinning. The same objects which 
may be a temptation to some, may be 
a restraint to others. The world and 
the things of the world make very dif- 
ferent impressions upon the men of the 
world. Let different men be sur- 
| rounded by the same objects, and they 

will feel and act differently; and let 
the same men be surrounded by differ- 
ent objects, and they will also feel and 


Those who are now in the houses of 


God, are under strong restraints. Not 
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act differently. There is scarcely any 
object in nature, which may not have 
a restraining influence upon the human 
heart. And hence ‘it comes to pass, | 
that ail sinners are more or less influ- | 
enced by the objects with which they | 
are surrounded; and as these are con- 
tinually varying, so they are continu- 
ally varying in their feelings and con- 
duct. Indeed, the influence of present | 
objects is often so great, that it is mor- 
ally if not naturally impossible for sin- 
ners to disengage their attention and | 
affections trom them. All know by |, 
experience the tendency of a new ob- 
ject, of a strange object, of a great ob- 
ject, or of a terrible object, to absorb 
the attention and captivate all the pow- | 
ers and faculties of the mind. But 
common objects often have as great, | 
though not so sensible influence upon 
the mind, which like wax, receives || 
some impression from every object that 
strikes it. 

3. Sinners may be restrained by the 
company they are with. The eyes of 
the world have great influence upon 
men in general. This is observable in 
every company. We never find any | 
man who will appear precisely the 
same in different companies. Some, | 
however, are more uniform than oth- 
ers; but all vary more or less in their 
feelings, appearance, and conduct, in 
the company of various persons. This 
deinonstrates that company has a re- 
straining influence upon sinners, and 
in some cases amounts to a great and 
irresistible restraint. The presence of 
a ruler, the presence of a master, the 
presence of a father, the presence of a 
friend, or the presence of an enemy, 
will often restrain the most bold and 
determined transgressors. Indeed, the 
whole world of the ungodly are daily 
restrained, more or less, by the pres- 
ence, the company, and conversation 
of each other. 

4. The resolutions which sinners 
have formed, often have a considerable 
restraint upon their feelings and con- 
duct. A very large proportion of gos- 
pel sinners imake resolutions to avoid 
certain vices and evil courses, and but 
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very few mean to allow themselves in all 
manner of sins. Though all men are 
prone to break their good resolutions, 
and especially sinners; yet strong and 
repeated resolutions often have a re- 


erations would fail. Some are resolv- 
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| straining influence, when other consid- 
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ed to be industrious; some are resolv- 
ed to be kind and compassionate 5 some 
are resolved to be just and upright in 
their dealings; some are resolved to 
govern their appetites and passions ; 
some are resolved to reverence and re- 
spect religion; some are resolved to 
observe all the external forms and du- 
ties of Christianity; and some are re- 
solved to promote all the public guod 
in their power, even at the expense of 
a personal interests. These and 
many other resolutions of the same 
“kind, inoral sinners often form, and 
find they produce the effects they in- 
tended. ‘Their resolutions guard them 
against many ways of sinning, to which 
they are exposed, and into which they 
would run, were it not for the precau- 
| tions they have taken. 
5. There are many habits which 
, they have contracted, which serve to 
| restrain them from internal and external 
evil. A uniform mode of acting or 
| thinking will always create a habit of 
acting or thinking. In this way, sin- 
ners contract a habit of industry, so- 
briety, temperance, decency, humani- 
ty, and every species of what is called 
morality. It becomes habitual to them 
to act, to think, and to speak in a cer- 
tain manner, different from those who 
have formed different habits. And 
one sinner is often greatly opposed to 
the habits of another, who is perhaps 
no more criminal than himself. But 
these different habits are of a restrain- 
ing nature, and preserve those who 
have contracted them, from many sins, 
which they would otherwise commit. 
The power of habit is much greater 
than men are ready to imagine, because 
it operates so constantly and so insen- 
sibly. Whatever good habits sinners 
have formed by means of good instruc- 
tion and education, or by means of ob- 
servation and experience, guard them, 
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more or less, against evil thoughts, 
words, and actions: so that they can- 
not go against their habits without 
sensible difficulty, pain, and remorse. 
Hence, a great many live a very reg- 
ular, and apparently virtuous life, 
through the mere force of habit, with- 
out the least regard to the glory of 
God, or a future state. Such good 
habits have perhaps a more steady and 
powerful restraint upon sinners in gen- 
eral, than any other circumstances or 
consideration whatever. 

6. The ends sinners are pursuing, 
do, for the time being, have a restrain- 
ing influence upon them. Some pro- 
pose an end, which they uniformly 
pursue through life; but most alter 
their designs, and pursue very different 
ends. ‘The ends they have in view, 
however, whether uniform or various, 
have a tendency to restrain them from 
all: those evil courses which would 
counteract or defeat their designs which 
lie near their hearts. Those who are 
seeking wealth, will avoid prodigality 
and idleness. ‘Those who are seeking 
the esteem and favor of the world, will 
avoid every thing which they suppose 
the world will disapprove and con- 
demn. Those who are ardently pur- 
suing any end whatever, will carefully 
avoid every thing which they view 
as repugnant to their present design. 
Though sinners are naturally mutable 
and capricious in the objects of their 
pursuit, yet they generally have some- 
thing in view which lies uppermost in 
their hearts, and brings every thing into 
subordination to it. This leading de- 
sign, whatever it may be, never fails to 
Jay some restraint upon them. Many 
sinners will refrain from their most fa- 
vorite and habitual vices, for the sake 
of attaining some darling object, or ac- 
complishing some very desirable end. 
Hence, we may well conclude that the 
ends which sinners in general are pur- 
suing, will effectually restrain them 
from all those ways of sinning to which 
they have no peculiar attachment, and 
from which they would derive peculiar 
disadvantage. Indeed, this is abund- 
antly evident from universal observa- 
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tion. Sinners have such a great vari- 
ety of ends in view, that they can never 
be brought to unite in any one vice or 
immorality. Vices are common to in- 
dividuals, but not to sinners in general. 
Was it ever known, in avy part of the 
world, that the majority of sinners uni- 
ted in any one vicer We presume 
this was never known; and the reason 
is, sinners are too much divided in the 
objects of their pursuit, to be united in 
their ways of sinning. Almost every 
one is pursuing some end which re- 
strains him from some sinful or vicious 
course. It may be observed once 
more, 

¢. That the minds of sinners may be 
in such a state as to restrain them from 
evil. Their intellectual powers are 
less strong and vigorous at one time 
than at another. Of course, their 
views of things are less clear and ex- 
tensive at one time than at another. 
This being the case, they cannot be so 
criminal at some times as at others. 
For the extent and clearness of their 
views limit the extent and degree of 
their criminality. The views of some 
sinners are always obscure and con- 
tracted; and the views of all sinners 
are sometimes so. And whilst their 
views are obscure and contracted, they 
are incapable of committing many sins 
which they might commit, if their views 
were more clear and extensive. The 
state of their minds, therefore, is often 
a restraining circumstance. 1 now 
proceed, 

II. To establish the doctrine, that 
sinners always act as bad as they can 
under their present circumstances. By 
acting, I mean to include every thing 
in which they are voluntary, or all their 
internal affections and external con- 
duct. Moral agents are as active in 
their loving and hating, choosing and 
refusing, as in their expressing these 
internal volitions or affections. And 
sinners are often as criminal in their 
internal exercises, as in their outward 
actions; and sometimes much more 
criminal. No sinners perhaps ever 
were under circumstances to express 
their most criminal and malevolent 
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feelings. These never can be discov- 
ered, until the secrets of all hearts are 
disclosed. But God always sees and 
marks their internal exercises as well 
as their external conduct. The point 
to be established ts, that sinners always 
feel and act as bad as they can under 
their present circumstances. This will 
appear, if we consider, 

1. That their hearts are totally de- 
praved They are altogether selfish, 
which is tutal moral depravity. Our 
Savior says they have not the love of 
God inthem. they have not the least 
degree of that disinterested love which 
the divine law requires. They are 
wholly lovers of their own selves. 
They altogether seek their own things, 
and not the things of others. 
hearts are full of evil. In them, that. 
is, in their hearts, there dwelleth no 
good thing. But every imagination of 
the thoughts of their hearts is only evil 
continually. ‘They have no fear of 


God before their eyes; yea, they have | 


a carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God, not subject to his law, neither 
indeed can be. ‘They love themselves 
wholly and supremely, and of conse- 
quence they hate and oppose every 
being and object which they view as 
opposed to their separate personal in- 
terest. ‘This spirit of selfishness is the 
sole principle of their conduct, or the 
motive of all their actions. And while 
they act from such a selfish heart, must 
they not act as bad as they can under 
their present circumstances? Selfish- 
ness is as bad a principle of action as 
any in the universe. The great ene- 
my of God and man never acts from 
any worse principle, than a disposition 
to promote his own good, at the ex- 
pense of the glory of God, and the 
good of the universe. And if he always 
acts as bad as he can, under his cir- 
cumstances, why should not those who 
possess his spirit act as he does, and 
be as bad as they can be, under their 
present circumstances? It is certain, 
that so far as they act from his spirit, 
they must act as bad as they can for 
the time being. 

2. Sinners always act with all their 
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hearts, in every thing they do. All 
their volitions and affections are of the 
same nature; and they love and hate, 
choose and refuse, with all their heart, 
with all their mind, and with all their 
strength. Their selfish feelings are 
always as high and vigurous as they 
can be, under their present circum- 
stances. They pursue their selfish 
ends with as much ardor, zeal, resolu- 
tion, fortitude, and perseverance, as 
they possibly can. And though they 
often alter their designs, yet they alter 
them for precisely the same reason that 
they pursued their former purposes, 
that is, to promote their own private 
benefit. And though they often ap- 
pear to be very indifferent and cold 
towards their objects of pursuit, this is 
only because they imagine that their 
own interest requires such a mode of 
conduct. And though they often ap- 
pear to seek the good of others, siill 
they do this only to promote their own 
to the best advantage. In a word, 
they always act with their whole 
hearts, which are wholly selfish, and 
which is really acting as bad as they 
can. We cannot conceive of any 
moral agent’s acting any worse than 
having his heart fully set in him to do 
evil, or desiring and endeavoring with 
his whole soul to promote his own hap- 
piness, in opposition to the happiness 
of all other beings. This must neces- 
sarily be the conduct of all sinners, 
while their hearts are totally corrupt, 
and wholly engaged in all their actions. 
Besides, 

3. Since sinners are entirely selfish, 
it is impossible to conceive why they 
should not, in all cases, act as bad as 
they can. If they do not, it must be 
owing to some moral motives. But 
there are no moral motives which will 
have the least influence to restrain a 
totally selfish heart. The character, 
the law, the glory of God, have no ten- 
dency to restrain a selfish heart. The 


interest of the whole universe weighs 
lighter than a feather in a selfish mind. 
There are no disinterested motives 
which have the least tendency to pre- 
vent sinners from acting as bad as they 
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can. 


And selfish motives only serve |i in order to restrain them; but only or- 


to increase and strengthen a selfish |) ders things so, that they shall not have 


heart. 
only all the kingdoms and nations of 
the earth, but all the scenes and ob- 


sinners, it woald not have the least ten- 
dency to prevent them from acting as 
bad as they can. All objective mo- 
tives directly tend to make sinners 
worse, instead of better. But it may 
be asked, Does not a sense of God’s 
presence, and of future punishment, 
often restrain sinners trom acting as 
bad as they can? No, by no means. 
For when a sense of God’s presence 
and of future punishment restrains them 
from outward acts, it turns their hearts 
towards God in perfect enmity and op- 
position to him, which is more crimi- 
nal than any overt actions could have 
been. All motives of restraint prove 
to sinners motives to sin. Hence, ta- 
king their internal feelings and exter- 
nal conduct together, they are always 
as sinful as they can be under their 
present circumstances. And it is im- 
possible to conceive that it should be 
otherwise, because there are no motives 
which either God or man can set be- 
fore them, that will have the least. in- 
fluence to restrain their selfishness, in 
which all criminality consists. 
be any such persons as sinners, it is 
certain they always act as bad as they 
can, in their present situation. 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If sinners always act as bad as 
they can, under their present circum- 
stances, then we may see how God ex- 
ercises restraining grace towards them. 
It must be, by ordering and directing 
their circumstances so as to prevent 
their feeling and acting so bad as they 
might in different circumstances. God 
orders all the circumstances of sinners, 
and he means in many cases to order 
them so as to restrain them from both 
internal and external sin. 

2. If sinners always act as bad as 
they can, then restraining grace never 
produces any thing morally good in 
their hearts. God never produces a 


single holy volition or desire in sinners 






| totally depraved. 


if there || 


Were it possible to place, not |} certain sinful affections, and do certain 


sinful actions. 

3. If sinners always act as bad as 
they can, under present circumstances, 
then some sinners may be really more 
criminal than others, though all are 
The circumstances 
| of some may be very different from 

those of others. Those of some may 
be of a restraining nature, while those 
| of others may be of an unrestraining 
| nature. And while all act as bad as 
| they can, under their present circum- 
stances, some will make greater advan- 
ces in sin than others can, and will 
treasure up to themselves a greater 
amount of wrath against the day of 
wrath. 


4. If sinners always act as bad as 
| they can under present circumstances, 
| then they may be more criminal at one 
| time than at another. Circumstances 
_are often changing. Those circum- 
| stances which at one time operated as 
a restraint, may be removed, and other 
circumstances exist which give occa- 
‘sion to the most criminal conduct. 
When the prophet wept at the thought 
of the barbarous manner in which Ha- 
_zael would treat the children of Israel, 
when he became king of Syria, and in 
reply to his inquiry told him what he 

would do, Hazael replied, “But what! 

is thy servant a dog. that he should do 

this great thing?” His circumstances 
' were then such that he felt no inclina- 
tion to commit such crimes; but when 
his cireumstances were different, he 
verified the words of the prophet, and 
did evil things as he could. 

5. If sinners always act as bad as 
| they can under present circumstances, 
| then there is only a circumstantial dif- 
| ference between sinners in this world, 

and in the other. Their exercises and 
actions are all of the same nature, and 
differ only in the degree of their crimi- 
nality, according to their different cir- 
cumstances. 

6. If sinners always act as bed as 
they can under present circumstances, 
then they never reform until they be- 
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come saints. They only change one 
way of sinning for another, just as their 
circumstances change. 

7. If sinners always act as bad as 
they can under present circumstances, 
then they always grow worse under 
conviction. Their circumstances are 
so changed, that they are capable of 
committing more sin, and they do so. 
Their views of God and duty are much 
more extensive and clear, and their 
sense of obligation much more lively. 
But they continue to resist the truth 
which is fastened upon their conscien- 
ces, and to hate the light which they 
are compelled to contemplate; and 
thus their guilt is continually increas- 
ing, and that too in an accelerated pre- 
portion. | 

8. If sinners always act as bad as 
they can under present circumstances, 


then they are filling up the measure of 


their guilt, and ripening for destruction 
as fast as possible. They have done 
nothing but sin, all their lives, and they 
are doing nothing else continually. In 
their desires, their resolutions, their 
habits, their endeavors, their labors, 
their amusements, and even in their 
devotions, they do nothing but sin; and 
they sin as fast as they can under the 
circumstances in which they are pla- 
ced. How deplorable, then, is their 
cendition! What can prevent their de- 
struction? No means which can be 
used have any efficacy in themselves. 
No motives which can be presented are 


Inquiries on Mental Philosophy. 


sufficient to induce them to break off | 


their sins by repentance. Nothing can 
prevent that destruction to which they 
are hastening as fast as they possibly 
can, but the special grace of God. And 
whether he will exert it or not, in their 
case, is utterly uncertain. 
—2CA— 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

Messrs. Epirors: 

Should the following lines find a place 


in your useful publication, and induce some | 


of your correspondents to solve my difficul- 
ties, a reader will feel himself obliged. 


INQUIRIES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
‘It is an acknowledged fact, that 


| 


have a powerful influence in giving 
form to their Theology. It is not dif- 
ficult, in many instances, to trace the- 
ological opinions to this source. ‘Thus, 
to the theory which divides the mind 
of man into natural and moral pow- 
ers, may be traced the opinion, that 
the law of God, in-its requirements, 
has respect solely to his natural pow- 
ers. From the same source comes 
the distinction between natural and 
moral ability, and the opinion that 
natural ability and moral inability 
may, and often do, unite in the same 
person, in reference to the same ac- 
tion. From the same theory, which 
denies that the heart is a natural fac- 
ulty, is deduced the sentiment that 
knowledge is the capacity of love. 
But it is not my intention to pursue the 
relation between mental philosophy 
and theology; my principal design is, 
to state some difficulties, which ope- 
rate with me as objections to the above 
theory of mind, and its corresponding 
theological opinions. As the last 
mentioned sentiment is little else than 
the above-theory of mind in a differ- 
ent form, they may properly be con- 
sidered together. The above theory 
asserts that the heart is a moral facul- 
ty, and, that perception, memory, rea- 
son, and conscience, are natural facul- 
ties; that moral action is always to be 
predicated of the heart alone, but that 
the natural faculties constitute the abil- 
ity for moral action. 

Now, I am unable to see how facul- 
ties, acknowledged to be incapable of 
moral exercises, can constitute .the 
ability for such exercises. We might 
as well suppose that perception con- 
stitutes an ability to remember, and 
memory an ability to reason, &c. 1 
therefore conclude that the heart is a 
natural faculty. 

The circumstance, that the exercises 
of the heart, when they respect mora! 
objects, always possess a moral char- 
acter, has led many to believe and as- 
sert the contrary; but it by no means 
follows, because the exercises of the 
heart always partake of a moral qual- 
itv, that therefore, the heart itself is 


men’s views of Mental Philosophy, “pot anatural faculty. Should it be 
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said that “all that is meant by the dis- 
tinction is, that the exercises of the 
heart are of a moral nature,” still ] ob- 
ject to the pltraseology as calculated 
to mislead. This fact can be better 
ascertained and understoed than by 
such aclassification of the faculties. 


If the distribution of the faculties of 
the mind into natural and moral pow- 
ers, as usually taught, is unfounded, 
then it is improper to found the re- 
quirements of the law on what are 
commonly called natural powers. In- 
deed it is absurd to found the demands 
of God’s law on faculties, the exercise 
of which never amount to obedience 
to thatlaw. Again, if the distributien 
of the powers of the mind into natural 
and moral (as taught in the scheme 
we are considering,) is unfounded, 
then the distinction between natural | 
and moral ability, as usually taught, 
falls to the ground. Natural ability, | 
by those who make this distinction, is | 
referred to the natural faculties, and | 
moral ability is made to consist in a 
disposition or willingness to obey. 
The objection to this representation is, 
that it makes obedience the ability to 
obey, because willingness to obey and 
obedience, so far as the heart is con- 
cerned, are one and the same thing, 
and can never be distinguished. Mor- | 
al ability then, must consist in such | 
natural powers as constitute us moral 
agents and in nothing else. If this be 
true, natural ability and moral inabili- 
ty can never exist in the same person 
at the same time. 


} 
| 


Should it be said that the terms mor- 
al ability and moral inability are used 
in a figurative sense, and denote sim- 
ply willingness and unwillingness; I 
reply that willingness is not (proper- 
ly speaking) ability: nor unwillingness 
inability. The truth is, willingness is 
obedience, not ability; and unwilling- 
hess is disobedience, not inability. 
The phraseology, then, usually adopt- 
ed, appears only calculated to mislead 
or deceive. 


A LAYMAN. 
YOu. V. 


Universalism Disproved. 


aS 


From the Recorder & Telegraph. 
UNIVERSALISM DISPROVED, 


By a new Process of Reasoning. 


Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright: 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will on merey upon him, and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.” Isaiah, iv. 7. 


It is evident from this passage, and 
from hundreds of others to be found 
in the Bible, that God will bestow par- 
don upon the truly penitent. This is 
the truth (and it is one which I pre- 
sume no denomination of Christians 
has ever pretended to call in question } 
on which I shall chiefly rely, in dis- 
proving the doctrine of Universal Sal- 
vation. 

It is well knewn to those, who have 
had much acquaintance with the be- 
lievers in this doctrine, that there is a 
great diversity in their religious senti- 
ments. They all agree,to be sure, in 


| the general conclusion, that the whole 
human race will finally be saved; but 


| 


in their modes of arriving at this con- 
clusion, they differ variously and wide- 
ly. It is my intention to disprove 
their several schemes, by comparing 
them with the universally acknowlédg- 
ed truth, that God will bestow pardon 
upon the truly penitent. 

Some have supposed that there is 
no sin in the world, or in the universe. 
“Every man,” say they, “answers the 
particular end for which he was made. 
Every man accomplishes the work, 
which it was intended he should ac- 
complish. One man performs the will 
of God as much as another. Whatev- 
er is, is right—morally right.” The 
conclusion is, therefore, that all men 
will be saved.— But if there is no sin 
in the world, why does God prepose 
pardon to the penitent? Do not par- 
don and penitence necessarily imply 
crime and guilt? Who ever was par- 
doned, that had committed no offence? 
The fact, that God proposes pardon 
to the penitent, is proof conclusive 
that men are sinners; that they have 
violated, not indeed his general pur- 
poses, but his /aws; and that the scheme 
of universal salvation, which ts foun- 
ded on the supposition that there is no 
‘sin in the world, is wholly a delusion. 
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Some have supposed that all men 
are sinners; but that every sin brings 
its own punishment directly along with 
it. Every one suffers as much as he 
deserves, in the adversities and ills of 
the present life; so that when the suf- 
ferings of the present life are past, all 
suffering is ended. There is nothing 
tobe feared beyond the grave.—But 
God, we have seen, proposes pardon 
to tne penitent. Pardon implies, not 
only crime and guilt, but exposure to 
punishment. The very act of bestow- 
ing pardon, is the act of freeing the 
person receiving it from his liability to 
suffer deserved punishment. Such is 
the nature of this act, both as it occurs 
among men, and as spoken of in the 
word ef God. What then is the prop- 
er punishment of sin? What is the 
punishment to which all sinners are 
liable previous to parden, and from 
which pardon frees those who repent? 
Is it indeed the adversities and ills 
of the present life? But who are free 
trom these? And, on this ground, 
who are pardoned? And, as God 
promises pardon to those who repent, 
who are the penitent? Where are the 
favored few, who are to suffer no more 
sickness, no more disappointments or 
troubles, so long as they live? If the 
troubles of this life constitute the prop- 
er punishment. of sin, manifestly none 
either are, or ever were, or ever will 
be, pardoned. And unless the prom- 
ises of God are broken, none ever 
were, or will be penitent. ‘T’o such 
absurdities are we driven, by suppo- 
sing sin to bring all its deserved pun- 
ishment with it, in the present life. 

Some have considered temporal 
death as the proper punishment ofsin. 
They suppose this was the death threat- 
ened to our first parents in Paradise; 
and that this constitutes the penalty of 
the divine law. And when it is said 
in the Scriptures, “The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die,” “The wages of sin 
is death,” &c. they understand this 
of temporal death. Consequently 
they infer, that when temporal death 
‘is suffered, all is suffered. There is 


nothing to be endured or feared be- | 


Universalism Disproved. 


yond it. But how will this sentiment 
compare with the divine promises of 
pardon to the penitent? If temporal 
death is the proper punishment of sin, 
who are the pardoned? Who are the 
penitent? Who are, or ever were, or 
ever will be, exempt from their liabil- 
ity to suffer temporal death? We are 
driven, therefore, to the same absurdi- 
ty as before. 
either that temporal death is not the 
proper deserved punishment of sin, or 
that penitence and pardon are un- 
known in the religious concerns of 
men. 

Some have believed that mankind 
are sinners; but that Clirist has suffer- 
ed the penalty of the-law, and cancel- 
led all the demands of justice, in their 
stead. Consequently the law, they 
say, is satisfied; justice has no more 
claims, and all of every character are 
sure of heaven. But if this sentiment 
be true, what mean the frequent pro- 
posals of pardon, which God has 
made, and is making, to the penitent? 
If Christ has suffered the full penalty 
of the law, in the place of men, for 
what do they stand in need of pardon? 
Pardon frees those who receive it from 
deserved punishment. 
punishment of sinners has been suffer- 
ed already, in Christ their substitute, 
then they cannot be freed from far- 
ther deserved punishment. In other 
words, they cannot, on this ground, be 
pardoned. ‘There is no room for par- 
don. It is as true, therefore, as it is 
that God proposes pardon to the pen- 
itent, that Christ did not suffer the pen- 
alty of the law for men, and that nei- 
ther all men, nor any, can on this 
ground be saved. Christ suffered 
enough to magnify the broken law and 
make it honorable—to manifest to the 
full the divine displeasure at sin—to 
answer all those purposes in the divine 
government, which could have been 
answered by inflicting deserved pun- 
ishment on our guilty race; but he did 
not suffer the penalty of the law, or 
cancel the debt of justice, for any mat 
living. 

It is the opinion of many, that man- 
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Universalism Disproved. 


that all will finally be brought to re- 
pentance. ‘Those who do not repent 
in this life, or in death, will be punish- 
ed hereafter till they do repent. And 
that degree of punishment which is 
necessary in order to bring them to re- 
pentance, and thus prepare them for 
happiness, is the proper punishment 
of their sins. But God proposes par- 
don to the penitent; or, in other words, 
he proposes to exempt those who re- | 
pent, from their liability to suffer the 
due reward of their deeds. But a 
the supposition before us, persons suf- 
fer the due reward of their deeds, pre- 
vious to repentance. The proper 
punishment of their sins, is that degree 
of punishment, which is requisite in | 
order to bring them to — 
| 
| 
| 


kind are sinners, and must repent, and 


They suffer all they deserve, before 

they repent. How then can they be 

pardoned after they repent? For 

what do they stand in need of pardon? 

They have nothing more to suffer. 

They have received already the prop- 

er punishment oftheirsins. ‘These re- 

marks render it plain, that we must ei- 

ther renounce the promises of pardon 

tothe penitent, or we must renounce | 
the idea, that the proper punishment | 
of sin is that degree of punishment 

which is necessary in order to bring 

sinners to repentance. 

It has been asserted, as a ground of | 
universal salvation, that the contrary 
is not so much as intimated in the 
Scriptures. ‘The idea of future pun- | 
ishment never once entered the minds 
of the sacred writers; nor have they | 
used a single expression, which is fit- | 
ted toconvey thisideatoothers. The | 
Supposition of future punishment is | 
therefore wholly gratuitous.” But the | 
Scriptures, it will not be doubted, con- | 
tain offers of pardon to the penitent. 
In other werds, they promise, on con- | 
dition of repentance, exemption from 
some deserved punishment. - What 
then is this punishment? If it is not 
future punishment, it must be present, 
temporal punishment. But from what 
present, temporal punishment, are the 
penitent exempt, more than the impen- 





wv 


itent? Both drink alike, hereon earth 
of the cup of sorrow. Both share 
alike the disappointments, and troub- 
les, and ills of life. Both fall alike, 
by one means or another, before the 
stroke of the “king of terrors.” So 
far as temporal things are concerned, 
‘call things come alike to all—there is 
one event to the righteous, and to the 
wicked.” If then there is no such 
thing as future punishment, who are the 
pardoned? And where, on this ground, 
is the mighty difference in point of 
circumstances, between those who re- 
pent, and those who remain impeni- 
tent? 

It will be obvious, { think, without 
pursuing this train of remark farther, 
that the principle assumed at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, contains 
within itself a perfect refutation of 
nearly all the schemes of universal sal- 
vation which have ever been devised. 
Only let a person admit (what I sup- 
pose no one who believes the bible is 
unwilling to admit) that God will be- 
stow pardon upon the truly penitent— 
let him follow this single truth out, and 
be consistent, and he cannot be a Uni- 
versalist. He cannot stop short of be- 
lieving, that the proper punishment of 
sin—that to which we are all liable 
previous to pardon, and from which 
pardon frees us,is eternal punishment. 

It appears from what has been said, 
that there are several sorts of Uni- 
versalists. Among those thus denom- 
inated, there is a great diversity of re- 
ligicus sentiment. ‘They are agreed, 
to be sure, in the general conclusion, 
that the human family are all to be 
saved; but they come to this conclu- 
sion by very different, and in some 
cases, by totally opposite routes. 
Their various modes of arriving at it, 
involve systems of religious belief, 
the most diverse and irreconcileable. 
One, for instance, builds his Univer- 
salism upon the principle, that there 
is no sin in the world; while another 
builds his upon the opposite principle, 
that we are great sinners, but that 
Christ has paid the whole debt, and 
set us free. One tells us that there is 
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(ita Opposition to Revivals. 


no such thing as future punishment; || 
while another asserts, that the wicked 
will be punished in the other world, 
until they are brought to repentance, 
and thus prepared to be released. 
Some think that all will be saved thro’ 
the merits of Christ; and others, that 
the interposition of Christ, except as 
a mere religious teacher, was unneces- 
sary. Yet we hear of no disputing 
among these different classes of Uni 
versalists. They associate together 
with as much harmony, as though 
they were perfectly united in one mind 
and judgment. Indeed, it is not un- 
common for the same individual to 
slide from one of these schemes to an- 
other, in the course of a few days, 
and even in the course of a single 
conversation, as though the distance 
between them was unperceived, and 
of no account. From facts like these, 
it is not, I think, uncandid to con 
clude, that with most Universalists, 
the great object is, not so much to dis- 
cover truth, as to support a favorite 
point. The general conclusion is es- 
tablished first; and the means of ar- 
riving at it are regarded as of minor 
importance. The point is fixed at 
once, that all must be saved; and he 
who can gain this desired point by 
the shortest and best method, is enti- 
tled of course to the highest praise. 
No wonder Universalists are, for the 
most part, uneasy in their minds. 
The solemn trifling, in which they in- 
dulge, is not of a nature to bring rest 
to the soul. As the sand under their 
feet is continually giving way, they 
must continue struggling, or they must 
sink. But what will they do, when 
their sandy foundation is all gone— 
when the season of trifling is forever | 
past—and when, in the light of an- 
other world, despised, dreaded truth, | 
is poured in upon their consciences, | 
in one resistless and eternal stream! 
P . 


BIO D =— 
From the Western Recorder. 


OPPOSITION TO REVIVALS. 


Much excitement exists at the pres- 
ent time, on the subject of Revivals. 


They are properly denominated “out- 
peurings of the Spirit,” “refreshings 
from the presence of the Lord,” &c.; 
and are usually considered by Chris 
tians as special visitations of the Ho 
ly Spirit, the Comforter of the hum. 
ble and contrite, the Convicter of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment, 
These merciful visitations are gene- 
rally attended with great opposition 
by a part of mankind, and a flood of 
ridicule and contempt is often poured 
upon those who are in any measure 
active as instruments in promoting 
them. 

This opposition may be attributed 
to two causes. One is, ignorance of 
the nature of revivals. This igno- 
rance may sometimes exist even in 
good men, who have never been fa- 
vored with opportunities of judging 
for themselves, and who have unfor- 
tunately been blinded by prejudice. 
But the other, and the grand cause of 
opposition, is, the depravity of the 
human heart—the influence of that 
spirit which worketh in the children 
of disobedience; and from this source, 
we may expect opposition, as long as 
Satan, that great enemy of the church, 
shall be permitted to have influence 
over the minds and actions of men. 

The few thoughts now offered to 
the public, are only designed to cau- 
tion Christians against hastily uniting 
in this opposition, from such ill-found- 
ed impressions as they may chance to 
receive from prejudice, or from the 
relation of some trifling imprudences, 
which are observable in those who 
are the most zealous in the cause of 
the Redeemer. 


lt is true, that some things are occa- 
sionally noticed in revivals, which 
| cannot be approved, and which are to 
be deeply regretted. Yet no one will 
_be surprised that such should be the 
case, when he reflects on the charac- 
ter of man—upon the frailty and im- 
perfection of the human mind. But 
itis a matter of surprise, that good 
men should judge of a work and con- 
demn it, merely from these few collat- 
eral circumstances. 
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Opposition to Revivals.—Revivals of Religion. bf 


Without entering into a’ full discus- 
sion of the subject, I will barely state 
some of the leading features. in the 
character and influence of revivals, 
which have confirmed my mind in the 
belief that they are the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Il have seen the moral 
character of a community completely 
changed by a revival. Where idle- 
ness, dissipation, and turmoil had 
been constantly witnessed, industry, 
sobriety, and good order have suc- 
ceeded. The same tongue from which 
had rolled a torrent of profaneness 
and blasphemy, has been made to sing 
praises to that God whom it formerly 
cursed. Hearts, once separated by 
the most inveterate hatred, have been 
united in bonds of the tenderest love. 
I have seen a youth eagerly engaged 
in scenes of riot and dissipation, from 
which the tears and entreaties of pi- 
ous parents could not turn him;—I 
lave seen him pursue bis sinful course 
for years, until his heart was appa- 
rently callous to all the pleadings of 
friends—to all the warnings, and 
threatnings, and commands of an of- 
fended God—regardless of the invi- 
tations and glorious promises of a 
compassionate Redeemer. In a sea- 
son of revival, I have seen such a 
youth areused to a sense of his sins, 
and weeping with bitter lamentations on 
account of them; confessing his crimes, 
in humiliation before God, and resolv- 
ing in reliance upon Divine strength, to 
break off his sins by righteousness, 
and to turn to the service of his God. 
And through succeeding years, I have 
seen him walk blameless in the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, adorning the 
doctrines of God our Saviour, by a 
well ordered life and conversation. 

I have seen a family that had been 
tormented by domestic discord, from 
whose walls peyce and happiness had 
fled, leaving hatred in full possession 
to breed strife and contention between 
parents and children, between broth- 
ers and sisters. ‘The misery which 
such a state had occasiened, spake 
loudly that this house was divided a- 
gainst itself, and that it could not 


stand. Yet'in a season of revival, I 
have seen such a family embrace each 
other with tears of the warmest affec- 
tion—and morning and-evening have 
they united with heart and tongue in 
rendering praises to the God of all 
grace. 

I have seen those who have been 
subjects of such changes, too, contin- 
ue in a course of new obedience until 
called away from earth, and at that 
last trying hour, I have seen them 
smile at the prospect of death, rejoi- 
cing in the assurance of a happy im- 
mortality in those mansions of rest, 
prepared for the children of God from 
the foundation of the world. 

Now, christian reader, to what Spi- 
rit shall we attribute these changes 
which are so numerous and desirable? 
changes which the oft repeated exer- 
tions of friendship and benevolence 
could never effect—changes toe com- 
plete and permanent for the result of 
mere momentary enthusiasm, or for 
the exhibitions of hypocrisy. And 
when we witness such effects as the 
result of a revival of religion, shall 
we rejoice and give glory to God, or 
shall we even mourn over the weak- 
ness of man, and call his zeal, enthu- 
siasin or delusion? 

I trust that there are many who can 
say, that, “tho’ the wicked reproach— 
though the enemies of Jesus continue 
to say, he casteth out devils through 
the prince of devils—though many 
may presume to censure the warm- 
hearted zeal of new-born christians; 
still my soul shall magnify the Lord 
for these glorious displays of Re- 
deeming grace.” EZEKIEL. 


“Ifte= 


Revivals of Religion.—There are a 
number of towns and societies in the 
county of Oneida, which have recently 
been blessed with the out-pouring of 
the Spirit of God. For the information 
of our distant readers, we name a few 
places where the work has been, and 
still continues to be, the most powerful 
and general, viz.—Vernon Centre, Mt. 
Vernon, Westmoreland, Rome, Wes- 
tern, Floyd, and Hampton Village. 



















































‘2 Tabular View of Protestant Missions throughout the World. 


TABULAR VIEW 
OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Compiled from the London Missionary Register, and the Boston 
Missionary Herald. 
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Native Pupils Member's 

Stations. Missionaries. Assistants. in Schools. of the Churci, 
Western Africa, 19 26 43 3,460 603 
South Africa, 27 50 6 685 367 
African Islands, 3 7 l 245 
Mediterranean, 4. 16 
Black and Caspian Seas, 3 14 
Siberia, 1 3 
China, 1 1 1 
India beyond the Ganges, 5 11 1 150 
India within the Ganges, 56 120 240 22,240 495 
Ceylon, 18 28 29 12,164 381 
Indian Archipelago, 15 21 250 
Austra! Asiaand Polynesia, 35 63 95 7,586 2,000* 
South.-American States, 1 2 
Guiana and the West Indies, 59 104 2,322 35,680; 
N. American Indians, 35 88 900 200 
Labrador, 3 14, 193 
Greenland, 4. 16 

289 584 394 50,000 57,919 


similar instances of deficiency might be 
pointed out. Nearly a hundred schools 
were also mentioned, without «ny no- 
tice of the number of scholars which 
they contain. Probably the whole num- 
ber of pupils in the schools established 
by missionaries, falls not much short of 
100,000.—But the deficiency in the 
statement respecting the number of 
Communicanis in the mission churches, 
is believed to be far greater, than in re- 
spect either to the Native Assistants, or 


The above tabular view is as perfect 
- Pupils. From but few stations do 


as can well be expected. Still it is ve- 
ry defective in some of its parts; espe- 
cially in reference to the number of Na- 
tive Assistants employed, the number 
of Pupils in the Schools, and the num 
ber of Communicants in the Churches 
In several instances, in the principal 
Survey, from which the table was com. 
piled, the Wative Assistants connected 
with missionary stations, are said to be 
‘‘many,’’ and in other instances, it is 
only stated in general that there are na- 
tive assistants. The whole number may 
be 500.—In estimating the number of 
Pupils, we have adhered to the docu. 
ments embodied in the above named 
Surveys, But it falls far short of the 
truth; asmay be seen from the following 
fact. Ina general view of the Wesley- 
an missions in Ceylon, it is said, on the 
authority of one of the missionaries in 
that island, that the whole number of 
pupils connected with those missions, is 
between 9,000 and 10,000: but, in the |} are reckoned: but the ordained mis- 
survey of the several stations, owing to |! sionaries amount to but little more thai 
the want of documents, we find the | 400. 

mention of only about 2,000 Other || 
























any returns appear. Had we t me to 
make, ourselves, an extensive examina- 
tion of documents, we might doubtless 
approximate much nearer to the real 
number of those, who, from unevangel- 
ized nations, have publicly professed 
the Christian faith. The Moravians es- 
timate the converts connected with their 
missions at 30,000 —It should also be 
added, that in the above table, all the 
male laborers at the missionary stations 
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* Mr. Ellis estimates the number of communicants in the Society Islands, at 2,000. 
+ Upwards of 25,000 of these are colored people in connexion with the Methodist denomination. About 
4,000 are members of the Baptist Church. 


The Stations occupied by the American Board of Missions, are the 
foliowing, viz: 


Bombay.--A large city in India, and the capital 
of the island of the same name; in the island are 
three stations, Mahim, ‘Tannah, and Bombay. Com- 
menced in 1813. 


Ceylon.—-A large island in the Indian Sea; five 
stations, viz: ‘Villipaliy, Batticotta, Oodooville, Pan- 
diteripo, and Manepy. Commenced in 1816. bss 

The Sandwich Islands.-A group of Islands 
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the Pacific Ocean, between 18 deg. 50m. and 20 deg. 
20m. N. lat. and 154 deg. 55m. and 160 deg. 15m, W. 
jon. from Greenwich. 

Established in 1820, Stations on Oahu, at Hono- 
yuru; on Tauai, at Waimea; on Maui, at Lahaina; 
on Hawaii, at Kairua, Waiakea, and Kaavaroa. 

Brainerd.—Within the chartered limits of Ten- 
nessee, on the. Chickamaugah, creck, 2 miles N. of 
the line of Georgia; 7S. E. of ‘Tennessee river; 240 
N. W. of Augusta: 150 S. E. of Nashville; and 101 
Ss. W. of Knoxville. ; a 

Carmel. —Formerly called Taloney; 60 miles 5S. 
F. of Brainerd, within the chartered limits of Geor- 

ia, on the Federal road. ; 

Creekpath—One hundred miles W. S. W. of 
Brainerd, within the chartered limits of Alabama. 

Hightower.—On a river named Etow-ee, corrupted 


! 


into Hightower; 80 miles S. 8. E, of Brainerd, and | 


35 W. of S. from Carmel. 

Willstown.—About 50 miles S. W. of Brainerd, 
just within the chartered limits of Alabama. , 

" Haweis.—About 55 miles a little W. S. from Brai- 
nerd, within the chartered limits of Georgia. ; 

Candy’s Creek.—About 25 miles N, E, of Brai- 
nerd, within the chartered limits of ‘Tennessee. 

Elliot.—Situated on the Yalo Busha creek, about 
40 miles above its junction with the Yazoo; 400 miles 
W. S. W. of Brainerd; 140 from the Walnut Hills, 
on the Mississippi river, and from Natches, ina N. 
N. E. direction, about 250 miles. 

Bethel.—On the old Natches road, about 60 miles 
S. E. of Elliot, and the same distance S. W. of May- 
hew. 

Capt. Harrison’s.—Near Pearl river, more than 100 
miles south-easterly from Elliot. 

Mayhew.—On the Ook-tib-be-ha creek, 12 miles 
above its junction with the Tombigbee, 90 miles E. 
of Elliot. and 18 W. of Columbus. 

Mooshoolatubbee’s.—About 20 miles from Mayhew, 
in a south-easterly direction. 

I-Tk-hun-nuh.—A settlement about 30 miles west 
of Mayhew. 

Emmaus.—About 140 miles in a south-easterly di- 
rection from Mayhew, near the western line of Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Juzon’s.—About 100 miles south-easterly from 
Mayhew. 

Goshen.—About 115 miles S. a W. from Mayhew, 
and about 25 from the southern limits of the nation. 

Dwight.—On the west side of Illinois creek; 4 
miles N. of the Arkansas river; 50C miles from the 
junction of the Arkansas with the Mississippi, fol- 

owing the course of the river; and about 200 miles 
in a direct line from its mouth. 


Malta.—An Island in the Mediterranean, 20 miles 
long, 12 broad, and 60 in circumference. It is a- 
bout 50 miles from Sicily. On this island, ancientl 
called Melita, the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked, 
while on his way to Rome. Commenced in 1821. 

Syria.—Syria is said, by writers on geography, to 
be the whole space lying between Alexandretta or 
Scanderoon on the N. and Gaza, on the borders of 
the Arabian desert; and is bonded S. E. and S. by 
the desert of Arabia, and W. by the Mediterranean. 
Its north-eastern and eastern limits are not well de- 
fined. In this larger sense it includes Palestine. It 
seems proper, however, that these two interesting 
tracts of country should be considered as separate 
and distinct. In Syria there is but one station. 

Beyroot.—A sea-port town, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, in the Pashalic of Acre. E. long. 35 deg. 
a N. lat. 33 deg. 49m. Population not loss than 
“9 . 

Palestine, or the Holy Land.—Including all the 
territory anciently possessed by the Israelites, 

_Jerusalem.—The capital of Palestine. Popula- 
tion estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000, 

Buenos Ayres.—One of the South American Re- 
publics. 

Chili, Peru, and Colombia.—Republics in South 
America. 

Foreign Mission School,—Situated in Cornwall, 
Conn. Established in 1316. 


Summary.— Whole number of Preach- 


ers of the Gospel from this country, 34 
Native Preachers and Interpreters, 6 
Laborers from this country, including 

Nussionaries. and male assistants, 73 





; 


Survey of Missionary Stations.— Middlebury College. 63 


Females, including the wives of the 


missionaries, 69-——143 
Stations, 35 
Churches organized, 13 
Schools, about 150 
Pupils, about 7,506 


United Foreign Missionary Society.—Missions a- 
mong the Osages-of-the-Arkansas, the Osages-of-the- 
Missouri, Indians at Tuscarora, Seneca, and Cata- 
raugus, on the western borders of the state of New- 
York; at Mackinaw, in Michigan ‘Territory; at Mau- 
mee, in the state of Ohio; and among the American 
Emigrants in the island of Hayti. 

American Baptist Board of Missions.—Missions in 
Burmah; Western Africa; among the Cherokees, 
the Creeks, and the Indians in Michigan and Indi- 
ana. 

American Methodist Missions.—The American 
Methodists have missionaries among the Creeks, 
Cherokets, \Vyandots, and Mohawks, 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—Green Bay.—In 
Michigan Teriitory. ‘the principal tribe of Indians 
is that of the Menonimees. A number of the New- 
York Indians have lately removed thither. Com- 
menced October 1824. 

United Brethren.—-Spring-Place.-Among the 
Cherokee Indians, within the chartered limits of 
Georgia, and about 35 miles S. E. of Brainerd. 
Commenced in 1801, 

Oochelogy.—A bout 30 miles from Spring-place, in 
a southerly direction. Commenced in 1821. 

New-Fairfield.--A settlement in Upper Canada. 

Synod of South Carolina and Georgia—-Monroe. 
Among the Chiakasaws; a tribe of Indians, whose 
country is included within the chartered limits of 
the states of Mississippi, and Alabama: population 
about 6,500. 

General Summary.—-The number of stations, 
misssonarics, &c. under the patronage of Societies 
in the United States, (at least, so far as we have the 
means of knowing,) is as follows: 

Number of stations, 64 


, Number of male missionaries (of all classes,) 127 


Number of Pupils in the Mission Schools, 

about 8,000 

The number of converts from heathenism, who 
have been admitted to the fellowship of the several 
mission churches,and who adorn their profession, 
we have reason to believe is very considerable; bat 
on that, ason many other points, the statistical re- 

orts of the missionaries are very deficient. It should 

e stated, however, to the glory of Divne Grace, 
thai, within the two years past, several of the mis- 
sions, comprehended in this Survey, have enjoyed 
the special visitations of the Spirit of God, and ma- 
ny of the heathen have been hopefully converted. 
No former period in the history of American mis- 
sions has been so fraught with success, as the past 
two years; and at no period were the prospects of 
future success on the whole, so flattering as they are 
at the present time. It should be added, moreover, 
that never would a diminution of liberality and ef- 
fort, in the Americar churches, be attended with 
such disastrous comsequences to the spiritual, eyer- 
lasting interests of tus heathen world. Never would 
the shock have been so great; never would it have 
been felt in so many places. 

Let individuals, let churches, let the whole com- 
munity, then, not relax, but increase, their efforts— 
not diminish, but augment, their contributions. And 
let —— be offered without ceasing to the Author 
of Redemption, that the tidings of His love ma 
soon be sent to —! nation, and the efficacy of his 
atonement be soon known and experienced by all 
the inhabitants of the earth. 


Se— 

Middlebury College.-—From a cata- 
logue of Middlebury college just re- 
ceived, it appears that the whole num- 
ber of undergraduates is 96, viz: Sen- 
iors 23, Juniors 18, Sophomores 831, 
Freshmen 24. There are 2 resident 
graduates. ‘The number of students in 
the Vermont Academy of Medicine, at 
Castleton, (which is connected with 
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Middlebury college) is 101, viz. Gradu- 
ates 6, Seniors 52, Juniors 45. 

From a private source we learn, that 
of the undergraduates, 49 are profes 
sors of religion, 20 are hopefully con- 
verted who have not yet made a public 
profession, and most of the remaining 
97 are .ow serious—some of them deep- 
ly impressed.—-Rec. & Tel. 
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Installed—At New Lisbon, on the 
26th October, 1825, by the Otsego Pres- 
bytery, the Rev. Seth J, Porter, to the 
Pastoral care of the first congregational 
church and society in that place. Intro- 


ductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Fairchild of 


Springfield—Sermon by Rev, H. P. 
Bogue of Butternuts. Charge to the 
minister by Rev. Wm. Putnam of Spring- 
field—charge to the people by Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Cooperstown,—concluding 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Prentice of Hart- 
wick. The services were peculiarly 
solemn and impressive, and performed 
in the presence of a respectable assem- 
bly. It added interest to the scene to 
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Jnstallation.— Obituary. 


in the ordinary walk of life, have been 
more distinguished for piety. His zeal, 
which was according to knowledge, 
never tired: he was instant in season, 
and out of season, doing the work of 
his Master. The friendly admonitions 
and christian counsels which dropped 
from his lips will not soon be forgotten, 
He was amiable in his disposition, frank 
and kind in his manners—a peacemaker 
—probably without an enemy. As an 
Elder in the church to which he b« long. 
ed, he was a pattern of faithfulness, 
The loss to the church Session of such 
a member, is very great. ; 

Mr. M, has left a wife and four chil- | § 
dren. | 


a a 


Western Education Society.—A_ tti- 
fling misstatement occurs at Page 12, in 
the Fighth Report of the Western Edu- 
cation Society, recently published ina 
pamphlet form. It is there stated that 
Jifty dollars have been received from the 


reflect that Mr. Porter is the first person | publisher, ‘‘the net proceeds of Utica 
who ever took the pastoral charge of | Christian Repository for the year 1824.” 


that flock of God, and that the church 


and society were all united in the choice | 


of their pastor. It is more than twenty 
years since the church was organized, 
and in consequence of internal difficul. 
ties, they have been ina broken and 
distracted state; which prevented their 
employing a minister who would statedly 
minister in holy things. ‘These d:fficul- 
ties however, have greatly subsided, and 
the church begins ‘‘to put forth like the 
morning, fairas the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners,” 
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DIED, 

In this town, of a consumption, on 
the 25th January, 1826, in the 35th year 
of his age, Mr ANDREW MERRELL, 
Bookseller, of the house of Messrs. 
Merrell & Hastings. 

The object of an obituary notice, 
should not be to eulogize the dead, so 
much as to: instruct the living. When 
a good man dies, it is profitable for us 
to coatemplate his character, and to ad- 
mire and imitate him in all his christian 
and social virtues, that the good he has 
done, may not be interred with his 
bones. 

Mr. Merrell died as he had lived—a 
Christian. In the morning of life he 
dedicated himself to God. Few men, 
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It should have been, one half of the net 
proceeds, &c.; the profits derived from 
this publication having been equally: di- 
vided between the W_ E. Society, and 
the Auburn Theological Seminary. 


It may not be generally known to the 
patrons of this publication, that no pe- 
riodical work, the price of which is as 
reasonable, can earn any thing until af- 
ter six hundred subscriptions are secu- 
red; the principal item of expense being 
the composition, or setting of the type. 
The available subscription for the Re- 
pository is not far from eight hundred. 
Every new subscriber, it will therefore 
be perceived, pays annually, fifty cents, 
into the treasury of these charitable in- 
stitutions, beside paying for the work. 
The subscriptions for 1825 have not yet 
been fully paid; but it has been ascer- 
tained that the profits for that year will 
not materially vary from one hundred 
dollars. 

The Editors and Correspondents of 
the Repository receive no pecuniary re: 
ward for their labors. 





